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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Catholic Unity and Catholic Rebels 


N the happy occasion of his eightieth birthday last 

Whit-Sunday, the Holy Father, confronted by the 

sleepless, concentrated campaign of Communism, 
made once more an impassioned appeal for unity amongst 
Catholics. ‘‘Unity before everything: this is the appeal of 
your Father, as age grows upon him.’’ He must have been 
consoled by the news from Paris that on the same day 50,000 
members of ‘‘The Catholic Association of French Youth’’ met 
to celebrate with unprecedented enthusiasm the Golden 
Jubilee of its foundation. Yet against this display of dis- 
ciplined Catholic unity must be set the continued scandal of 
the Action Frangaise and the shocking portent of Terre Nou- 
velle, the organ of a French society of young workers who 
have allied themselves with the Communists, and display as 
their crest a Cross charged with the Hammer and Sickle. We 
have already deplored these and the like displays of insub- 
ordination on the part of over-zealous Catholics,’ which un- 
happily still persist and seem even to extend their range. The 
Dutch Episcopate has lately been compelled to condemn 
Catholic attempts to introduce the nationalist heresy of 
Nazi-ism into Holland, whilst the hierarchy of Belgium are 
confronted with the violation of Catholic unity which goes by 
the name of ‘‘Rexisme’’ and which, although several times 
called to order, has gone its own violent political way in de- 
fiance of them. It seems to be a sort of Catholic Fascism, with 
its ‘‘infallible’’ leader, its tactics of abuse, its impatience of 
control and scorn of prudence, its advocacy of class-war, its 
utter lack of Christian charity. Belgium is, in the main, 
solidly Catholic, and has given an example to the world in its 
admirable ‘‘Jociste’’ organizations for Catholic working 
youth, but ‘“‘Rex’’ in the recent elections secured a formidable 
amount of support. We must hope that the rebels, having 
secured their aim of stimulating Catholic social action, will 
presently become amenable to their lawful guides. 

1 See ‘The Foe within the Gates,’’ THz MONTH, June, 1935, p. 491. 
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A Warning for Ourselves 


E in this country are still in a condition of viewing 

these lamentable divisions of Catholic forces from afar. 
There is, happily, no tendency amongst British Catholics to 
urge Catholic Action on a purely lay basis, although oc- 
casionally one of our ‘“‘young men in a hurry’’ may be classed 
amongst those whom the Holy Father denounced in such 
vigorous terms—the ‘‘compromisers,’’ illustrated by Action 
Frangaise at one extreme and Terre Nouvelle at the other. 


There is no lack [said the Pope on Whit-Sunday] even 
amongst Catholics, of false masters and false prophets, 
who for various reasons and under pretext, as they say, 
of a greater good, foster evil schemes and enterprises, 
contriving various compromises between truth and error, 
between holiness and sin, between the law of the world 
and the law of God, between the genuine and only Chris- 
tianity instituted by Christ Himself at the sacrifice of His 
Life, and other spurious forms. 

Why have so many Catholics, whose zeal is in many cases 
undeniable, lost patience with the methods hitherto employed 
to advance the cause of Christ and, by their defiance and mis- 
trust of their natural leaders, equivalently joined hands with 
His enemies? Many particular reasons may be suggested, 
but one common to all would seem to be that Socialists, Com- 
munists, non-Catholics generally, are apparently more earnest 
in fighting against social injustice than are Catholics, includ- 
ing, it may be, some of their leaders. We are accustomed 
to say that there is nothing good or desirable in the Com- 
munist programme which the Church does not advocate, but 
are we not sometimes content with saying it? Rex and Terre 
Nouvelle openly denounce what seems to them a practical 
alliance between the Church and Capitalism, and, suffering 
as they allege from the evils of that regime, they profess to 
aim at rescuing the Church from its bondage. It is thus that, 
through the ages, the Church’s wise conservatism, her sup- 
port of the individual’s right to ownership, and her general 
abhorrence of violent methods have been interpreted, and the 
words and conduct of particular Churchmen—for instance, 
before the French Revolution—have at times lent colour to 
the interpretation. But, having in her treasury new things 


as well as old, the Church is not merely conservative, and now 
that the sense of justice which belongs to man as man is so 
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much more highly developed amongst a more generally edu- 
cated people, she knows that the old preaching and the old 
practice cannot satisfy those who want justice in this life, and 
chafe at seeing, or pretending to see, the support of religion 
given to wealth and power as such, and their misdeeds, as it 
were, condoned. 


The Guidance of the Popes 


HE consummate foresight of Leo XIII, some fifty years 

ago, in urging Catholics to be active in social reform, 
the repeated insistence of the present Holy Father on the same 
urgent obligation, the exertions of the Episcopate generally 
in fostering associations for the exercise of social justice and 
charity, have not, we fear, brought home to their flock that 
no profession of love of God is genuine which is not made 
manifest in love for our neighbour, no service of God is true 
if linked with the cult of Mammon. We are told by com- 
petent observers that Catholic employers in U.S.A. do not 
welcome the social teaching of ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.”’ Cer- 
tainly, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, founder of the ‘‘Catholic League 
for Social Justice,’’ has had little support from those best fitted 
to forward his aims. Again, speaking of the appalling anti- 
clerical revolt of the workers in Spain, the Editor of America 
(June 6th) does not find its roots in anti-clericalism—‘‘It is 
chiefly due to the blindness, apathy and greed of the en- 
trenched and privileged class which failed to redress crying 
abuses in time’’—a verdict which is ‘‘supported by the utter- 
ances of candid conservatives.’’ Do not let us, then, plume 
ourselves on our keener awareness of, and response to, omin- 
ous facts. Zeal for a cause is generally shown by active and 
voluntary support of bodies formed to further it. What sup- 
port has the Catholic Social Guild, or the Catholic Workers’ 
College at Oxford, had, during these many years, from the 
well-to-do classes in this island? So little as to be almost 
negligible. It is chiefly the Catholic workers, knowing the 
evils of industrialism and eager to remedy them by Catholic 
means, who support both, just as it is faithful and self-sacri- 
ficing Catholic workfolk that keep in being those three gallant 
Catholic Workers, little monthly papers, conducted with 
energy and skill, which appear independently in New York, 
London and Melbourne, and advocate the right of the workers 
of all creeds to the fair treatment demanded for them by the 
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Church. Yet surely by this time the need and the needs of 
both College and Guild, appreciated as they are by our re- 
ligious leaders, the archbishops and bishops, should have be- 
come known to those whose means and position make them 
“‘representative’’ Catholics. 


The Church and Money 

E can understand the ignorant outsider mistaking the 

desire of the Church to procure what, in the arrange- 
ment of Providence, is the means of carrying on her work for 
a desire for wealth in itself, and her wish to add what splendour 
she can to a worship which, considering its Object, can never 
be too magnificent, for mere ostentation. And since the great 
ones of this earth can do much to further or to obstruct 
her labour for souls, she is necessarily exposed in the minds 
of the unreflecting to the charge of unworthy servility through 
her efforts to obtain the protection and favour of the powerful. 
But that Catholics should join such foolish critics shows a 
singular misunderstanding of the conditions under which God 
wills that His Church should live. God can, and does on oc- 
casion, make the Faith flourish without much in the way of 
material resources and even against the hostility of the 
mighty, but normally His servants must use what material 
resources they can find for the material side of their charge. 
There are few dioceses, parishes, or foreign missions which 
could not do much more for God with better schools and 
seminaries, larger churches and staffs, easier means of trans- 
port. This dependence on the things of earth, if it tends to 
develop the spirit of trust in Providence, may also carry the 
opposite risk of making Churchmen morally dependent as 
well, so that they fear to offend the State which protects and 
perhaps pays them, or the wealthy with whose financial sup- 
port so much good can be done. These are dangers to which 
established Churches and indigent pastors have so often in 
the past succumbed that recently a Catholic preacher publicly 
rejoiced that the Church in England was poor, for thus at any 
rate she was free from the evils of State patronage and civil 
control and could speak her mind without reserve to the rich. 
However, all must own that there is one real drawback con- 
nected with this privilege of poverty, and that is that a desti- 
tute Church cannot adequately provide for the education of 


her children. 
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In Support of Economic Reform 


HIS month occurs in London (July 12th—18th) the third 

International Conference on Social Work, an occasion 
to which the spread of Communistic activities gives added 
point and urgency. It is estimated that about 500 delegates, 
out of perhaps 1,500, will be Catholics, coming from Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Hungary and 
the Americas, so that the Catholic solution of social troubles 
and methods of applying it should have a fair hearing. Mean- 
while, a number of earnest men and women, differing in re- 
ligion, politics and economics, but united in the belief that 
the modern phenomenon of unlimited productivity combined 
with intense and widespread poverty is the main cause of 
social and international unrest, have composed in statutory 
form a Petition to the King, setting forth in detail the above 
anomalies and begging His Majesty to appoint a Commis- 
sion of Judges to examine the paradox mentioned and to deter- 
mine means of removing its causes. We have no doubt that 
the promoters of this document, who have established offices 
and formed a Club in London for the furtherance of the plan, 
will take occasion of the International Conference to give it 
further publicity. As long as the co-existence of abundance, 
so great that food is periodically destroyed, and poverty, due 
to unemployment, is callously acquiesced in by Governments, 
they are asking for revolution. Economists who maintain 
that unemployment must always remain at a high level, and 
politicians who think that it will take many years before pre- 
War normality is reached, are worse enemies of the capitalist 
system than the Communists themselves. 


A Growing Abhorrence of War 


O one out of Bedlam can deny that it would be a bless- 

ing and a benefit to the world if, in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs, the reign of law could permanently replace 
the use of force for the vindication of national rights. For the 
persuasion that a nation cannot get justice unless able to exact 
it by force, or cannot be safe from aggression unless strong 
enough to repel it, has kept and keeps the earth in perpetual 
unrest, compels the wasteful expenditure of immeasurable 
wealth, fosters on an immense scale the degrading passions 
of anger and fear, covetousness and envy, arrogance and 
hatred, and delays the advance of civilization both moral and 
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material. Nothing is wholly evil, and, while war may evoke 
in the individual the highest qualities of heroism and self- 
sacrifice, still, waged on the modern scale and by the modern 
methods, and considering the existence of alternative peace- 
ful means of securing justice and the boundless harm it causes 
to the natural society of nations, we cannot but agree with 
the Fribourg Conventus of Catholic theologians, held in 1931, 
that it has normally ceased to be justified as ‘‘a means pro- 
portioned to the end in view—the restoration of peace and a 
better condition of social order.’’ 


International Charity 

T is the fact that there exists a strict and far-reaching obli- 

gation of charity towards other nations, with whom there 
has grown up in modern times a whole complexus of intimate 
and intricate relations, social, financial, commercial, industrial, 
cultural and scientific, which were unknown or undeveloped 
in earlier ages, that should make Catholics, who have also the 
far closer bond of a common religion to help them, especially 
keen in the Christian work of removing or lessening the causes 
of war. Altogether apart from the Covenant of the League 
and the various other Pacts against war, this prior obligation 
in conscience persists and demands observance under sin. Ex- 
cessive nationalism, militarism, racial pride—all perversions 
of the natural virtue of patriotism—are vices abhorrent to the 
true Christian, and no Catholic has any right to lend his aid 
to the policies they inspire. This should be borne in mind 
in all discussions about the ‘‘failure’’ of the League and the 
need of reconstructing it. The Covenant merely gives legal 
expression, and should give legal force, to an already existing 
collectivity of national interests, higher and more important 
than any that are purely material. It represents humanity’s 
recognition of its solidarity, based on its common creature- 
hood. Hence any proposal to abolish the League or to make 
it less rather than more efficient, would be a retrograde move- 
ment ; a return to the partial alliances inspired by fear out of 
which sprang the Great War. 


Christianity the only Hope 
HE great poet and story-teller, Rudyard Kipling, lately 
dead, still speaks to some effect in those Christian lines 
from ‘‘Recessional,’’ the inspiration of which did not last 
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very long amongst his countrymen— 
From heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
From frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord. 
An old truth, but forgotten by secular Governments which 
view with unconcern, if they don’t actually foster, the growth 
of secularism, penalize the worship of God and try to banish 
Him from their schools. What wonder that the peoples they 
watch over live under a cloud of fear. They have denied Provi- 
dence and, were it not that the Church which they ignore 
or persecute keeps Christianity alive in the hearts of multi- 
tudes of their subjects, they would find themselves still more 
impotent and ineffective than they actually are. Once again, 
it is in that Catholic Church that the hope of the world lies, 
provided only that its members are worthy of their calling and 
proclaim incessantly the principles of charity and justice on 
which Christian civilization rests. If chaos comes again it 
will be the fault of Catholics, for now they are numerous and 
wide-spread enough at least to check the forces of disruption. 


A Momentous Decision 


EFORE these lines are published the League Council 
Bui have to decide the most difficult question which it has 
yet faced—what are to be its relations with a member that, by 
methods which it has judged aggressive, has deprived another 
member of his sovereign status. No more direct challenge to 
the root principle of the Covenant could have been sent forth. 
It cannot conceivably be ignored: how can it be answered ? 
An understanding of the nature of the League may help. We 
must needs speak of the League and its Council as if it were 
a moral person, like the ordinary national State, with a mind 
and a will of itsown. But in reality it has never reached such 
a degree of cohesion: it still remains a loose amalgam of 
States, a few incomparably stronger than the rest, and it is 
prone to be led by the interests of the strongest. It has never 
in practice had a common ideal to which all sectional aims are 
subordinated. Its weakness all along has been that all its 
members, but particularly the greater Powers, are in it for 
what particular advantage they can get out of it. When their 
special interests prompted them, Japan and Germany left it. 
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If her recent defiance is not condoned, Italy too seems likely 
to retire, whilst the most charitably-minded could never sup- 
pose that desire for the common good led the Soviets to join 
it. Accordingly, until the half-dozen great Powers of the 
world agree to put their common before their personal in- 
terests, the League will remain a well-designed but inoperative 
piece of machinery. In the present case, it is not for the odd 
fifty States to make a decision, but for France, Britain and 
Russia. Are they going to set the machine to work again ? 





The League not yet Tried 
T has not failed through any mechanical defect. If the 
complete economic and financial boycott, contemplated by 

Article XVI, had been applied automatically, when that 
Article came into play, on October 4th if not many months 
before, there would have been no Abyssinian campaign. But 
France and Britain, with whom the decision lay, thought that 
boycott too risky to apply: in other words, the machinery 
failed to act because it lacked motive power. As Chesterton 
said of the charge that Christianity could not prevent the Great 
War—‘‘Christianity was not found wanting ; it was found too 
difficult and it was not tried.’’ Accordingly, what needs re- 
form in the League is, not the machinery, but the spirit. It 
has teeth, but it must be enabled to use them. The members 
must definitely decide ‘‘private war’’ to be so great an evil 
that the efforts of the State which chooses to wage it instead 
of invoking peaceful processes, should be strangled at birth 
by complete economic ostracism. No further force would be 
needed, and the very prospect of such outlawry would prob- 
ably obviate the need of even that. On the other hand, if the 
majority of the Powers that count cannot bring themselves to 
take that view of war, then we see little hope for the future of 
civilization. And, as has so often been urged, if the two or 
three ‘‘sated’’ States make no concession to those which are 
unsatisfied they must share responsibility for the continuance 
and growth of unrest. 


Indecision at Home 


OW difficult it must prove to bring about general har- 
mony of view, even on the broader aspects of inter- 
national relations such as the futility of war and the waste of 
war-preparations, is shown by the recent history of our own 
Administration, the vacillating counsels of which have 
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brought British prestige to a very low ebb. Once a Cabinet 
is known to be divided on various major issues, its influence 
at home and abroad is gravely weakened. Yet the desires of 
the nation it governs cannot be mistaken. As a whole, the 
nation wants security at home and peace with other peoples. 
(The same is probably true of the majority everywhere, ex- 
cept where national self-assertiveness is cultivated as a virtue 
or a sense of injustice is sedulously fostered.) And the people 
want to be sure that its Government is doing nothing to pre- 
vent the establishment of peace and is working as a whole to 
create collective security, the only form of security at all 
obtainable. Now it has become evident through the utterance 
of “‘blazing indiscretions’’ by certain ministers that the 
Government’s manifest inconsistency and ineffectiveness in 
foreign dealings have been due to Cabinet differences as to 
aims and methods. These political issues concern us only in so 
far as they affect the moral issue of peace, but they are not a 
little disquieting in view of the questions of life and death 
pending at Geneva. 


The Initial Fault of Zionism 


HERE can be little doubt that the occurrence of the 

Arab revolt in Palestine at this particular time was due 
to what the world regards as the failure of Great Britain to 
prevent the conquest of Abyssinia. But it was bound to 
come, sooner or later, since apart from any accidental oc- 
casion the initial injustice of the Balfour Declaration has 
never been forgotten by the indigenous population to whom 
Palestine has for centuries belonged. Admitting that it was 
this country which freed Palestine from the Turks, we cannot 
see the justice of limiting, with the prospect of ultimately des- 
troying, Arab sovereignty. The original Balfour Declaration 
of November 2, 1917, the promise of which had much to do 
with enlisting Jewish financial support in the War, was suffi- 
ciently vague to admit of various interpretations, but the 
Zionists from the first aimed at making a new conquest of 
the promised land and rendering Palestine ‘‘just as Jewish 
as America is American.’’ On the whole, the administration 
of the British Mandate seems to be having that effect: the 
second part of the pledge—that the civil and religious rights 
(not, notice, the political rights) of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities should be respected—has never been implemented 
with the same vigour as the first. Lord Balfour himself, 
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unsuccessfully defending the Palestinian Mandate against an 
adverse motion in the House of Lords (June, 1922)—to the 
effect that, as carried out, that policy ‘‘directly violates the 
pledges, made by H.M. Government to the people of Pales- 
tine in the declaration of October, 1915, and again in the 
declaration of November, 1918, and is, as at present framed, 
opposed to the sentiments and wishes of the great majority of 
the people of Palestine’’—used words which were ominous of 
future trouble. ‘‘A Mandate [he said] is a self-imposed limi- 
tation by the conquerors on the sovereignty they exercise over 
the conquered.’’ A more direct denial of the whole theory of 
Mandates could not have been uttered. Palestine is not a 
conquered territory, but one liberated from Turkish tyranny 
and restored to its proper owners. Nor are the Mandates limi- 
tations self-imposed but, in theory, settled by the League in 
conjunction with the people affected. 


Justice to the Arab 


E have every sympathy with the Jewish desire to settle 

once more in their remote ancestral home, especially 
now when they are the object of brutal persecution elsewhere ; 
just as we disapprove of the present violent means which the 
Arabs are taking to show their disapproval. But to assume 
temporary charge of an indigenous population of some 
700,000 people, only 76,000 of whom were Jews, and then 
actively to promote the immigration of, on an average, from 
twenty to thirty thousand Jews a year ever since, allowing 
them to buy out Arab landowners and otherwise to take 
gradual possession of all the resources of the country, is surely 
to employ evil means for a good end. As long ago as 1920 
Cardinal Bourne called public attention to the iniquity of rul- 
ing the land in the interests of foreign immigrants, whilst 
expropriating the native owners and denying them any effec- 
tive share in its government. And Pope Benedict XV shortly 
before his death, protesting against the Jewish maltreatment 
of Catholics in Palestine, declared that the former rule of the 
Turk himself was more just and equitable. The British 
Government is now engaged in repressing vi et armis a re- 
volt, which is a natural consequence of its own high-handed 
disregard, embodied in the Balfour Declaration, of Arab 
national rights—a disregard which must be remedied if its 
protest against Italy’s conduct in Abyssinia is to escape the 
charge of hypocrisy. 

















TWO SPIRITUAL GUIDES OF 


ST. TERESA 


N many places in her writings St. Teresa shows great 
[ eveescosing of, and special sympathy with, those who 

say they cannot pray; often she seems to be more sus- 
picious of those who say they can. And her understanding 
and sympathy are always of that practical kind which rests 
on experience of her own; Teresa is never afraid of acknow- 
ledging her own failures. There was a time, she tells us, 
when she herself could not pray, and, much as she tried, she 
made a poor thing of it. She says she had no imagination, 
and considered this a serious disadvantage ; not the imagina- 
tion, as some would teach, but its excess was the danger. In 
her earlier days she could not even hold her attention, and 
could only pray with the help of a book. Thus in her in- 
structions to her novices she writes : 


It does not follow that because all the nuns in this 
convent practise prayer they must therefore all be con- 
templatives. . . Let her [i.e., the novice] not be dis- 
heartened nor give up prayer and the other practices of 
the community. Sometimes Our Lord comes very late; 
but when He does come He gives as much all at once 
as He has given to others during the course of many 
years. For more than fourteen years I myself could not 
meditate without a book. There are many people of this 
kind ; others there are who cannot meditate even with the 
help of reading, but are obliged to recite vocal prayers 
to hold their attention. Some have so volatile an imagina- 
tion that they cannot fix their thoughts on anything; if 
they try to think of God they are troubled with a thou- 
sand foolish fancies, scruples and doubts. (‘‘Way of 
Perfection,’’ xvii, 2.) 


To all such souls St. Teresa constantly and liberally re- 
commends the use of spiritual books, even during time of 
prayer. She speaks of her own delight in, and profit from, 
spiritual reading. Nevertheless, in her choice of books she 
is very discriminating. To ensure that her nuns shall be 
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provided with what she considers a right standard, she has 
introduced a selection into her Rule. There we read: 


Let the mother prioress see that they have good books 
—the Carthusian [this was Ludolph of Saxony’s ‘‘Vita 
Christi’’], the ‘‘Flos Sanctorum’’ [i.e., the Legenda 
Aurea, so popular in the later Middle Ages], the ‘‘Con- 
temptus Mundi’’ [i.e., the Imitation of Christ], the 
“Oratory of Religious’ [a work by Antonio Guevara}, 
Fray Louis of Granada, or Fray Peter of Alcantara; for 
this nourishment is almost as necessary for the soul as 
food is for the body. (Rule and Constitutions, 7.) 


Later, in the Rule for the Discalced Friars, she repeats the 
same instruction in almost the same words : 


Let the father prior see that they have good books, 
particularly those of the Carthusians, the ‘‘Contemptus 
Mundi,”’ the ‘“‘Oratory of Religious,’’ Fray Peter of Al- 
cantara, Fray Louis of Granada; for this nourishment is 
almost as necessary for the soul as food is for the body. 
(Rule 8.) 


In these two lists it is surely significant that the only con- 
temporaries mentioned by the Saint, indeed the only authors 
mentioned by name, are the Dominican, Louis of Granada, 
and the Franciscan, St. Peter of Alcantara; and their names 
are given with the fullest confidence, as if St. Teresa were 
willing to recommend anything they had written. St. Peter 
of Alcantara died in 1562, twenty years before St. Teresa; 
Louis of Granada outlived her by six years. She had known 
them both, though St. Peter much more than Louis. There 
is extant a letter from her to the latter, in which she thanks 
him for the help he has given by his spiritual writings to her- 
self and to many others. Of her dependence on St. Peter of 
Alcantara, and her esteem of him, it is needless to speak. 
Her first manifestation of conscience, or ‘‘Relation,’’ was 
written for him, and at his request. She found in him her 
chief champion in her Reform; a letter from him to her, en- 
couraging her when all the world seemed to be against her, 
is one of the most beautiful letters written by a saint to a 
saint. How much she revered his memory is shown in her 
Autobiography ; where his sanctity and austerity are extolled 
as are those of no one else in all her writings, at the same 
time that the narrative reveals a special intimacy between 
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them. She tells us that twice, in times of crisis and doubt, 
he appeared to her, once before and once after his death ; and 
she adds, as a last mark of her esteem : 

‘‘Our Lord said to me on one occasion, that no one could 
ask Him anything in his [i.e., Peter’s] name, and He not 
hear them.’”’ (‘‘Life,’’ xxvii, 22.) 

Since, then, St. Teresa acknowledges so great a debt to 
these two, and since she recommends their writings so un- 
reservedly, it would seem that, to understand her mind on 
prayer, one cannot do better than go back to these masters. 
Now we possess treatises on Prayer written by them both, 
which attained European popularity even in the time of St. 
Teresa. The work of Louis of Granada was first translated 
into English by the Catholic barrister and Spanish scholar, 
Richard Hopkins, in 1582, and was entitled: ‘‘Of Prayer 
and Meditation, by the famous Religious Father, F. Lewis 
of Granada, Provincial of the holy Order of Preachers of 
Portugal.’’ St. Peter of Alcantara’s book was translated by 
the Franciscan, Father Giles Willoughby, about the year 
1632, and was published with the title: ‘‘A Golden Treatise 
of Mental Prayer, with divers spiritual rules and directions, 
no less profitable than necessary, for all sorts of people.’” Now 
when we compare these two works, the first thing that strikes 
us is that the one is only a shortened form of the other. Which 
of the two was written first has been questioned; but the 
general opinion, founded on both internal and external evi- 
dence, is that Louis of Granada wrote his longer treatise first, 
which St. Peter compressed into one-fifth of the size. The 
Dominican wrote as a preacher, the Franciscan wrote for 
daily use. Each gives fourteen meditations, arranged for the 
days of the week, seven on the Passion, seven on Sin and 
the Four Last Things; the only difference is that St. Peter 
has inverted the order of Louis, and has put the meditations 
on the Last Things before those on the Passion. But other- 
wise both the subject-matter of the meditations and the man- 
ner of exposition are the same; there is the same division into 
points, with but one deviation, often the same sub-division, 
with, in each case, an abundance of considerations and affec- 
tions. Lastly, again with but one change, in discussing medi- 
tation itself, both divide it into the same ‘‘parts’’: prepara- 
tion, reading, meditation, thanksgiving, petition; and these 
both explain in the same way, almost in the same words. 
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Thus writes Louis of Granada (we quote from Hopkins’s 
translation) : 


The first thing we must do is to prepare our hearts 
unto this exercise ; and then it shall be well to read those 
points that we intend to meditate upon. And after the 
reading we have to meditate upon such things as we have 
read ; the which being done, we may then make an end 
with some devout giving of thanks to Almighty God for 
all His benefits, and with a petition or demand of such 
things as we shall think are necessary, both for our own 
souls and for the souls of our neighbours. Of which five 
parts, we mean, godwilling, to treat hereafter more at 
large in their proper place. (‘‘Of Prayer and Medita- 
tion,’’ chap. ii.) 

To this ‘‘system,’’ as described by Louis, St. Peter of Al- 


cantara adds another “‘part,’’ but his explanation is virtually 
the same : 


Thou must note [he writes (we quote from the transla- 
tion of 1632)], that meditation, if it be well performed, 
ought to consist of six parts; some of which go before, 
others follow mental prayer. First, before we apply our- 
selves to meditation, it is necessary that our mind and 
soul be diligently prepared for this holy exercise; as the 
strings of an instrument, except they be beforehand well 
tuned, will never make a pleasant melody. After pre- 
paration ought to follow the reading of some holy mys- 
tery, according to the distribution of the days of the week, 
which in young beginners is specially necessary, until, 
with continual use and custom, matter of meditation 
offereth itself unto their memories. Then insist on the 
matter on which we propose to meditate. To meditation 
we must join devout and sincere giving of thanks to God 
for all His benefits; then a general oblation, of all the 
life of Christ for recompense of any benefit, and of our 
own works to the honour and glory of God. Last of all, 
which is chiefly called prayer, wherein we desire all 
things necessary for our own salvation, our neighbour’s, 
and the good of the whole Church. (‘‘Golden Treatise,”’ 
chap. v. Of six things necessary to prayer.) 


Such is the ground plan of meditation, developed later more 


at length, as Louis of Granada had done before him, given by 
the mystic, St. Peter of Alcantara, and commended whole- 
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heartedly to her disciples by the mystic, St. Teresa; he has 
added to the ‘‘system’’ of Louis the part ‘‘oblation’’ between 
“thanksgiving’’ and ‘‘petition.’? When, then, a few years 
later, we find virtually the same—preparation, reading, medi- 
tation, contemplation, thanksgiving, petition—approved by 
a third mystic, St. John of the Cross,‘ we know from what 
source, and through what channel, it has been derived. 

Nevertheless, though in describing the fundamentals of 
prayer they have so much in common, in other places each 
master has a distinct lesson of his own. On the one hand 
the Dominican, following the lead of St. Thomas, dwells 
much on the importance of the intellect. He begins his treatise 
with a long introduction of fifty printed pages on ‘‘Considera- 
tion,’’ in which he emphasizes its need. 


Certain it is [he writes in one place] that our will is 
a blind power, that cannot step one foot unless the under- 
standing do go before, and illuminate, and teach it, what 
things it ought to desire, and withal how much it ought 
to will and desire the same. (Op. cit., p. 58.) 


Again a little later: 


How can the will be occupied in loving of Almighty 
God, unless the understanding be exercised in blowing, 
enkindling, and discovering unto it the causes of the love 
of God? For like as when two horses draw in a chariot, 
the one cannot go forward without the other; even so 
these two powers, to wit the will and understanding, be 
in such sort linked together that ordinarily the one can- 
not go forward without the other ; at least the will cannot 
move without the understanding. (Op. cit., p. 62.) 


To quote a third passage yet more precise, as if the author 
had in mind some definite reason for this repetition : 


There can be no good affection in the will, unless it 
proceed from some consideration of the understanding. 
For how can a man have sorrow and contrition for his 
sins, but by considering the filthiness and multitude of 
them, the loss we receive by them, the hatred Almighty 
God conceiveth against them? ... And the more a man 
shall by means of Consideration penetrate and understand 
the excellency of God’s benefits, the more is he provoked 
to praise and give thanks unto Almighty God for the 


1 Cf. Tue Month, April, 1936, ‘‘Carmel and Prayer.’’ 
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same with all his heart... Consideration is the spur and 
provoker of all [affections], and the oil wherewith the 
Jamps of all virtues, and of other the like graces, are 
nourished and maintained. (Op. cit., p. 69.) 


Thus, eloquently but firmly, as if he were conscious of op- 
position, does the Dominican master of St. Teresa assert the 
precedence of the intellect in prayer; and such teaching as 
this she commends to her followers as made entirely her own. 
Still, that Louis does not mistake precedence of the under- 
standing for pre-eminence is clear, and is no less emphasized, 
in many places ; though the work and guidance of the intellect 
are necessary, yet the intellect alone does not pray. To take 
one passage out of many, when explaining the ‘“‘parts’’ of 
meditation he writes : 








































Here is diligently to be noted that among all these five 
parts of prayer, the best is, when the soul talketh with 
Almighty God, as it doth in petition. For in reading or 
meditation the understanding discourseth with little 
labour wheresoever it thinketh good. But when we talk 
unto Almighty God, then the understanding mounteth 
up on high, and after it followeth also the will. And then 
hath a man commonly on his part greater devotion, and 
attention, and greater fear and reverence, of the majesty 
of Almighty God with whom he speaketh, and withal an 
humble and fervent desire of the thing which he de- 
mandeth of Him. And this moving and lifting up of 
the spirit, with all these acts of virtues accompanying it, 
do leave the soul in a more noble state, and better edified, 
than any other discourse whatsoever it be, as every man 
may see by experience in himself. For it is evident that, 
in the discourse of meditation, there is none other thing 
but only a godly inquisition and consideration of spiritual 
things; the which, as it is an act of the understanding, 
so is it of little profit or commodity. But in the devout 
prayer there is made a concurrence and general assembly, 
in a manner, of all virtues; and with their wings the soul 
lifteth itself up on high, and attaineth to be joined and 
united with Almighty God. (Op. cit., p. 608.) 


In this way the Dominican master, while asserting with 
St. Thomas the essential part played by the intellect in prayer, 
yet not only places its chief function in the will, but through 
the will points to the highest peaks of contemplation. In 
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that highest contemplation, which comes from God alone, it 
is not that the understanding ceases to do its part; it is only 
that now it sees, and knows, with a knowledge that comes from 
no searching of its own. When we come to the Franciscan, 
St. Peter of Alcantara, while he endorses, and repeats, all 
that has been said by Louis of Granada, yet we find him dwell- 
ing rather on another theme. Louis has insisted on the place 
of the intellect in prayer; Peter, in language that shows he 
is writing from experience, dwells more on the importance of 
mortification. At the end of his book he gives a chapter on 
‘Certain admonitions necessary for spiritual persons”’ ; all of 
them are warnings against some kind of mistaken judgment 
in regard to prayer. For instance, the first, repeated again 
and again by St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross in almost 
St. Peter’s own words, emphasizes the connexion between 
prayer and mortification, and the danger of judging prayer by 
sensible consolations. 


Since to communicate with Almighty God is of itself 
most delightful, having no bitterness mixed with it, as 
the Wise Man testifieth; hence it cometh to pass that 
many, allured with the pleasure of this admirable and 
unusual sweetness (which is greater than can be compre- 
hended), come to God, and frequent these spiritual exer- 
cises . . . for the great content and delight they take in 
them, so that the principal end wherewith they are moved 
is this wonderful delight which they vehemently desire. 
This is a great error, and many are plunged into it; for 
seeing that to love and seek God should be the chiefest 
end of all our actions, these love and seek themselves. 
That is to say, they seek their own gust and sensible satis- 
faction rather than God. This was the scope of the con- 
templative philosophy of the gentiles. 


There follows a distinction between philosophical, or 
natural, contemplation and contemplation that is Christian 
and supernatural ; at the end of which he concludes : 


Wherefore let everyone be sure to bear one hand, and 
the chiefest, over himself in mortification, the other in 
prayer, seeing that one cannot be attained without the 
other. (‘‘Golden Treatise,’’ chap. v. First Admonition.) 


The same tone runs through all the ‘‘Admonitions’’ of St. 
Peter. Not only is there-a tendency, in some, to separate 
prayer from mortification ; others, he says, would concentrate 
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on prayer alone, disregarding every other virtue, as if ‘‘all 
the fruit of the spiritual life doth depend on it’’; as if “‘in it 
all is contained, and the virtue of prayer alone doth suffice 
for our salvation... Wherefore they that seek after this one 
only virtue with such indiscreet avidity, the more they labour 
the less fruit they reap... As one string upon an instrument 
maketh no music, except we strike the rest, so one virtue can- 
not make a spiritual harmony in our souls if the others be 
wanting.’’ (Ibid., Seventh Admonition.) In another place 
he warns his readers that Martha and Mary lived in the same 
house ; that Jesus ‘‘loved Martha,’’ as St. John tells us; that 
more important even than prayer, even for the highest mystic, 
was to love God and to prove that love by the exact fulfilment 
of His will. 

Still, when he has secured these two points, the need of 
mortification and perfect conformity to the will of God, then, 
like Louis of Granada, he emphasizes the importance of the 
will in prayer. In his way of teaching this, he is the link 
between the Dominican and St. John of the Cross. We have 
seen how Louis of Granada gives play to the affections in that 
*‘part’’ of prayer which he has called “‘petition.’’ St. Peter 
dwells more upon them as the result of that ‘‘part’’ called 
*‘meditation,’’ whose natural conclusion, as St. John taught 
later, was affective contemplation. He teaches : 


The last document, and of greatest moment, is that in 
this exercise of prayer we must join meditation to con- 
templation, seeing that the one is, as it were, a ladder to 
the other. Wherefore it is the part of meditation to con- 
sider and ponder celestial things, first one, then another, 
that at last some pious affections may be stirred up in 
the soul; like him that with a steel striketh fire out of a 
flint. But it is the property of contemplation, which fol- 
loweth meditation, to enjoy this kindled fire; that is to 
say, to embrace that affection which, with much labour, 
it hath sought and found. (Jbid., Part I, chap. xii, 
Eighth Document.) 


But St. Peter does not stop there; he here anticipates a 
teaching of St. Teresa which is often overlooked. More than 
once, when speaking of the higher degrees of prayer, she 
warns her readers that they will not always last; that often 
the soul will find itself exhausted, barren, and compelled to 
return to the ordinary routine. Still more will this occur in 
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that ‘‘Acquired Contemplation’ which St. John of the Cross 
describes; since such contemplation depends much on the 
soul’s own effort, when the soul’s powers are exhausted the 
contemplation, that is the affections of the soul, will also fail. 
St. Peter of Alcantara prepares for this. Meditation leads to 
contemplation, that is, thought leads to affections, as Louis 
of Granada has taught. But the affections that come from any 
human realization are limited; in time they will fade away, 
and when they do St. Peter would have the soul revert to fur- 
ther meditation. No one speaks more clearly than he of the 
soul’s duty to surrender itself completely to contemplation 
while it is able: 


Nay, I say more, let him quite forget himself, and those 
things which he doth; for, as one of the ancient holy 
fathers saith, prayer is then every way complete, when 
he that prayeth ceaseth to consider that he is before God 
in prayer, and this is to be done, not only in the end 
of the exercise, but in the midst, and in every part there- 
of. For as often as this spiritual sleep shall sweetly op- 
press the soul, that is to say, when the understanding is 
drowned as it were in a sleep (but the will watching), let 
him quietly enjoy this delicate meat as long as it shall 
last. 


Yet, he says, usually it does not last; and then : 


When it is digested, let him return again to meditation, 
in which we must behave ourselves like a gardener. For 
when he watereth a bed of his garden, after he hath once 
sprinkled it with water, he expecteth awhile until it be 
drunk in; then he sprinkleth again, that at last it may 
thoroughly wet the earth, that it may become more fruit- 
ful. (Part I, chap. xii, Eighth Document.) 


These are the two authors whose writings St. Teresa com- 
mends above all others to her disciples, men and women, who 
would aspire to contemplative prayer. The one repeats and 
repeats that there is no contemplation without much ‘‘con- 
sideration’’ ; only when the mind is, as it were, saturated can 
it leave consideration alone and leap forward. The other 
judges the contemplative, not by his ecstasies or experiences 
in prayer, but by the selflessness which true experiences in 
prayer develop. Both alike teach prayer along methodical 
lines and no other : laying down a scheme but not binding the 
soul to it, elaborating points, by division and subdivision, yet 
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bidding the man of prayer leave all for love whenever it is 
enkindled within him. It is these two authors, and indeed 
these two books in particular, that St. Teresa has in mind 
when she writes : 

There are volumes containing meditations for every 
day of the week, on the mysteries of Our Lord’s Life and 
Sacred Passion, on the Last Judgment, Hell, our own 
nothingness, the mercies God has granted us, and our 
debts to Him. These books contain excellent teaching 
and a good method for the beginning and conclusion of 
mental prayer. One who is accustomed to this kind of 
prayer requires no further instruction. Our Lord will 
thus bring her to the port of light ; such a good beginning 
is sure to end well. Those who can walk in this way en- 
joy peace and security, for when the thoughts are kept 
under control the journey becomes easy. (‘‘Way of Per- 
fection,’’ xix, 1, 2.) 

How closely she herself adhered to these models a single 
example will show. When providing material for considera- 
tion of the Passion, Louis of Granada writes : 

Wherefore thou hast deeply to consider therein four 
things, which are to be considered in the whole history 
of the sacred Passion and in every part thereof. The 
first is, who suffereth ; the second is, what pains he suf- 
fereth ; the third is, for whom he suffereth ; the fourth is, 
for what cause he suffereth. (‘‘On Prayer,’’ p. 667.) 


The section in which he elaborates these points is one of 
the most beautiful in the whole book; one would say that no 
average soul could read it without being drawn to prayer of 
deep affection. St. Peter of Alcantara takes hold of these 
points, and reproduces them in his own way : 

We must not only insist upon the bare history of His 
Passion, but we must consider other circumstances, 
namely, these four; first, who it is that suffereth, 
secondly, for whom, thirdly, how, fourthly, why. First, 
He that suffereth is God, omnipotent, infinite, immense. 
For whom? the most ungrateful creature in the world, 
and less regarding His benefits. How? with most pro- 
found humility, charity, bounty, etc. Why? not for His 
own commodity, nor our merits, but for His immense 
piety, mercy, goodness and love towards us. (‘‘Golden 
Treatise,’’ Part I, chap. iv.) 
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With these passages before us it is not difficult to see the 
source of St. Teresa’s inspiration when, giving an example 
of the way to pray, she writes : 


Coming back, then, to what I spoke of before, the 
meditation on Christ bound to the pillar, it is well we 
should make reflections for a time, and consider the suffer- 
ings He there endured, for whom He endured them, who 
He is who endured them, and the love with which He 
bore them. (‘‘Life,’’ xiii, 31.) 

There is one last point which we would note, conspicuous 
alike in St. Teresa and St. Peter of Alcantara. We see in 
many modern books on prayer a tendency to point the way, 
step by step, to the heights of contemplation, to indicate the 
signposts en route, and to give rules by following which these 
steps may be achieved ; in other words, to turn prayer into a 
fine art. No one acquainted with St. Teresa can fail to see 
her restlessness when she is confined by any such contrivance ; 
even when she lays down rules of guidance for others she al- 
ways reminds them that they are free. St. Peter is still more 
emphatic. He ends his book on Prayer with a last warning. 
Prayer, he says, is not of man but of God. It is not an art, 
for that would make it artificial. Let us conclude with his 
conclusion : 


There are some who labour to reduce all rules into art, 
thinking that they have attained to the perfection of that 
exercise, if they observe exactly the rules thereof. But 
they who put good principles into practice, will quickly 
attain unto their desired end, which doing, they are not 
to reduce grace into art, nor to attribute that to human 
rules which is the gift of God. Hence we say that it is 
not necessary to follow these rules and documents as de- 
pending of art, but as instruments of grace; because a 
man will learn thus to know that the principal means 
which one ought to seek after is profound humility, with 
the consideration of our own baseness, and a great con- 
fidence in Almighty God’s mercy. To the end, that we 
may come to the knowledge of the one and the other, let 
us pour out tears without intermission, and continually 
pray, that as we wait at the gate of humility, so we may 
obtain by it all our desires, and persevere in humble 
thanksgiving to the divine bounty, without any trust to 
our own works, or to anything that is ours. (“‘Golden 
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and harmony of wills combined with general agree- 
ment about methods. In merely human concerns such 
unity is rarely possible or desirable, so limited is man’s in- 
sight and unstable his purpose; so necessary is friction to 
prevent stagnation. Quot homines, tot sententia. But ever 
since God has condescended to tell His creatures in detail 
what they ought to believe and do so as to please Him, unity 
in regard to that revelation is not only possible and desirable, 
but is also actual amongst those who use the means ordained 
by Him to secure it. These are the members of the organiza- 
tion which God Incarnate set up on earth to preserve and 
guarantee and interpret His revelation. Outside that Church 
there is no religious unity, even amongst those who profess 
to accept God’s revelation, yet there is an ever-growing desire 
to attain it, since it is so manifestly His desire and purpose. 
‘God wills all men to be saved and [as part of the process] 
to come to the knowledge of the Truth.’’ How can those who 
possess it convey it to those who do not, if these latter will 
not hear them? Humanly speaking, unity on matters not 
entirely within the scope of reason and observation, cannot 
be reached by discussion. Unless, then, God Himself helps 
intellect and will, divine faith is not to be secured. Faith is 
God’s gift, and is given normally in response to desire and 
petition. Hence, to bring about Christian unity prayer is a 
necessity. And especially prayer which secures the mediation 
of the Mother of Divine Grace. 
Some three years ago the late Father Edmund Lester, S.]J., 
wrote these words in answer to a correspondent : 


U: ITY amongst men results from conformity of ideals 


We entirely agree with you that it would be a good 
thing for Catholics to know more about the movement 
outside towards the Church. There is a very remarkable 
magazine entitled Christus Rex. It is published at 
Mount Olivet Monastery, Farnham, Surrey. It may 
seem strange to our readers that these excellent people 
do not separate from the Anglican Church and come 
home. We must wait and pray. We believe that the 
Star of the Sea will lead them home, for, in their maga- 
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zine we notice ‘‘Praises to Jesus Christ and Mary Most 
Holy.”’ After some very beautiful Praises to Our Lord 
we read: ‘‘Praised be Mary, Daughter of the Eternal 
Father... Praised be Mary, Co-operator in the Redemp- 
tion of the world. Praised be Mary, Immaculate Queen. 
. . . Praised be Mary, Guiding Star in Peril. Praised be 
Mary, Our Comfort in Life. Praised be Mary, Our 
Hope in Death.’’ These devout people have no fear 
about using all the expressions of love to Our Lady, for 
these Praises follow such fine ejaculations as ‘‘Praised 
be Jesus Christ, Our Hope. Praised be Jesus Christ, our 
beginning and our end.”’ 


On the first day of the Church Unity Octave (1936) this 
Community sought to be reconciled to the Vicar of Christ, 
and has now ‘‘come home.”’ They have been given authoriza- 
tion to continue the publication of Christus Rex and their ad- 
mirable work for defective boys. They will continue to be 
Apostles of Unity. 

This seems a fitting opportunity to return to the subject of 
intercessory prayer for the needs of our country and, in a 
special way, for the need of Unity in face of a common enemy. 

Unceasing prayer for England has been made throughout 
the last three centuries. The saints have interested themselves 
in her return to the Faith. Philip Neri, Charles Borromeo, 
Robert Bellarmine, Francis of Sales, in the days when our 
martyrs were fighting their glorious battles; Blessed Claude 
de la Colombiére when that battle seemed finally lost; Paul 
of the Cross in the dim days of Challoner, slowly lightening 
to the dawn. 

On the eve of the Oxford Movement, appeared Ignatius 
Spencer, clad in Passionist garb and tramping the length and 
breadth of England and Europe on behalf of the realization 
of the great ideal of his life. Father Spencer did not toil in 
vain. It was due to his work that the church of Our Lady 
of Victories in Paris should be for ever connected with 
France’s interest in the return of England to the Faith. Many 
converts of the last century have placed votive offerings there, 
in gratitude to Our Lady and the part she played in their 
conversion. 

Who can measure the value of prayers? Who can put a 
limit to their effect? It will be recalled that nothing scared 
Pusey more than the prayers of Catholic Europe. Heresy- 
haunted Oxford was ‘“‘rattled’’ by the methods of Ignatius 
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Spencer. But things began to happen. Newman retired to 
Littlemore. Rome waited. Dominic Barberi landed at Dover. 
The cultured English parson knelt before the simple Italian 
priest : who cared about nationalities at that moment ? Prayers 
had been answered, for Mary had been honoured and in- 
voked. Seven years later Newman’s thrilling words rang out 
at St. Mary’s, Oscott: ‘‘O Mary, my hope, O Mother un- 
defiled, fulfil to us the promise of the Spring. . . Shall not 
the Saxons live again to God ?”’ 

Some forty years later, a great Pontiff hoped to realize the 
dream. ‘‘Care should be taken that the prayers for Unity 
already established amongst you Catholics on certain days 
should be made more popular and recited with greater devo- 
tion. Especially that the pious practice of the Holy Rosary 

. - Should flourish, for it contains a summary of the Gospel 
teaching, and has always been a salutary institution for the 
people at large.”’ 

These are the words of Pope Leo XIII. On them Cardinal 
Vaughan made the following commentary : 


Our Holy Father has addressed a letter to the English 
people summoning to prayer all who desire salvation in 
the unity of faith. His letter has been criticized, because 
it has argued out no point of difference, made no con- 
cession, carried the question of ‘‘Reunion’’ no step fur- 
ther. The critics do not perceive that the Vicar has 
spoken like Christ Himself in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that when he has bid us to persevere in prayer, no- 
thing wavering, he has taken the first great step—the 
step that must be fruitful in results—towards the Reunion 
of England with the Apostolic See." 

Be not satisfied with attending the Exposition and pub- 
lic prayers for the conversion of England which take 
place in every Catholic church throughout England on 
the second Sunday of every month; be not satisfied with 
the recital of the prayer given to us by the Holy Father 
in his Letter ad Anglos, which in some dioceses is ordered 
to be recited always after Benediction, and in some 
families is appended to their regular night prayers. Use 
this prayer, or any other form of prayer, frequently at 


1 It is perhaps worth noting that the Cardinal speaks of the reunion of 
England with the Holy See, not of the reunion of the English Church—a 
necessary distinction since that entity has never been united with Rome. 
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other times—or pray, if you will, without any form of 
words, for the conversion of England. 


When a large body of English pilgrims went to Rome in 
1893 to do honour to Leo XIII’s Jubilee, the Holy Father 
expressed the desire that England should be publicly conse- 
crated, in solemn function, to Our Lady and St. Peter and 
have thus reaffirmed her two ancient loyalties. Cardinal 
Vaughan immediately acted on this suggestion. An impres- 
sive ceremony took place at the London Oratory, on June 29, 
1893. The Cardinal wore the mitre and ring of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and clothed with the same authority and the 
same jurisdiction, pronounced in the presence of all that was 
representative of Catholic England the solemn words of the 
Act of Dedication. Father Bridgett was the special preacher. 
He reminded his hearers that in Catholic England Our Lady 
was honoured in monastery, country house and wayside 
chapel from Canterbury to Lindisfarne. He described a pic- 
ture that once hung in the English College in Rome, painted 
certainly in Catholic times, representing a Plantagenet King 
in the very act of placing England under the protection of 
the Mother of God. This King was probably Richard II’ 
whose courage in the Wat Tyler riots has won the praise of 
all historians. 

In 1896 the Cardinal welcomed the establishment of the 
Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion, with its head- 
quarters at St. Sulpice, to organize regular prayer in the 
Catholic world for England and (later) for the whole of the 
English-speaking world. 

On another occasion he affirmed : 

I want to impress upon you who now hear my voice, 
and upon those who elsewhere may read my words—the 
necessity for public and private prayer. Priests and 
people, families and individuals, children in their schools, 
the aged and the infirm, the sick and the dying, all may, 
and all should, unite in this apostolate of prayer for Re- 
union. 


In this Crusade of Prayer, the contemplative Orders are 


1 Richard II is the central figure in the ‘“‘Wilton Diptych,”’ now in the 
National Gallery. He is there shown making his Act of Consecration to Our 
Lady, in company with St. Edmund, St. Edward and St. John the Baptist. 

The prayer by which England was dedicated to the Mother of God in 1893 
is found in all our Benediction Manuals. It is ordered to be renewed on 
Rosary Sunday. It was said, though the papers did not mention it, at the 
National Pilgrimage to Walsingham in 1934. 
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naturally in the first rank. In a recent letter a priest working 
a crowded slum parish emphatically asserts: ‘“‘I am more 
than ever convinced that the prayers of Carmel are a mighty 
factor in the conversion of England. Wonderful things have 
happened in this parish, because Carmel is supporting me 
with prayer.” 

The exterior forms of the apostolate may change from 
generation to generation : prayer remains, however, its basis 
and its strength. Two recent movements to stimulate and 
extend this prayer may here be mentioned. 

The English College, Rome, has remained faithful to the 
daily public recital of Cardinal Wiseman’s prayers for the 
conversion of England. They are now linked up with a 
‘Martyrs’ Association,’’ the members of which join in these 
prayers by turning in spirit to this Martyrs’ Shrine in the 
centre of Christendom and saying the prescribed petitions and 
ejaculations. In this way there is an ever-increasing daily 
prayer in honour of the martyrs and for the conversion of our 
country. 

The focus of the Association is the famous 350-year-old 
‘“‘Martyrs’ Picture,’’ preserved in the English College. 
Thirty-five men who became martyrs and more than 150 who 
suffered for their religion used to kneel before it daily. It is 
a memorial of those who died for the Holy See and of the 
splendid efforts they made when fighting for the Faith. It 
was before this picture that the students of the Venerabile 
used to gather and sing the Te Deum whenever news was 
received of a martyrdom in England. 

The following prayer seems excellently to express both the 
modern mood and the modern need : 


‘‘Lady of Perpetual Help, Mother of Sorrows, 
Holding in your arms the Lord of Creation, 
Who from the Cross made you the Mother of men, 
Pay heed to the strife and disunion among them : 
Be a mother to our separated brethren : 

Draw all Christians from East and West 

To the peace and unity of the Catholic Church.”’ ’ 


Of course, the ‘‘conversion’’ of England cannot be isolated 
from the ‘‘conversion’’ of the rest of the world. The fortunes 
of the Catholic Church in other countries have not merely an 


1 This prayer is obtainable through Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
and it has been translated into Italian, Spanish and Russian. 
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academic interest for us. They affect and influence our own 
apostolate, and a zeal for the mission field, especially in the 
British Commonwealth, will bring with it a rich harvest of 
graces for enterprises at home. Universal prayer from all the 
faithful to the Mother of God, and thus through her media- 
tion, to her Son, not merely for private and personal needs 
but for the spiritual needs of others, betokens the genuine 
Catholic and was never more necessary than to-day. 

Copies of the “‘miraculous’”’ picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, now venerated at Sant’ Alfonso, the church of 
the Redemptorist Fathers in Rome, are honoured in hundreds 
of shrines all over the world—not least in Ireland, America 
and Spain, and in millions of homes—some even yet in Rus- 
sia. Under this title she was the special patroness of the 
Papal mission to that country. ‘‘Whatever success it achieved 
was due to Our Lady of Perpetual Help,’’ Bishop d’ Herbigny 
has affirmed. The picture hangs over the altar of one of the 
first Russian Rite chapels in Rome; in the rooms of the 
students of the Abyssinian College in the Vatican City; in 
the church of St. Thomas of the English College, Rome; 
under this title, certain of our Anglican brethren turn to her. 
There would seem to be a growing movement to invoke her 
in this style as the Patroness of Christian Unity—that primary 
need of the hour. 

There is another application of the word ‘‘unity’’ on which 
a final note may be in place. It is what one may call ‘‘social’’ 
and ‘‘practical’’ unity among Catholics themselves. 

Let Catholics disagree—and write to the papers about their 
different views, if they are so minded—on art, literature, 
economics and on all those things that do not intrinsically 
affect the integrity of the Faith. This is a lawful use of the 
liberty which belongs to us as rational beings, outside the 
limits of revealed doctrine and of those ‘‘theological conclu- 
sions’’ which are so closely connected with dogma that they 
cannot be denied or disregarded without hazard. But let us 
beware of trying to conciliate non-Catholics to the detriment 
of our spirit of faith, that love of truth which shuns all com- 
promise with error. Moreover, the polemical spirit should al- 
ways be inspired by charity and understanding, and should 
not unfit us to mix and work with Catholics who belong to 
other nations and other circles of society. Thus ‘‘social’’ 
unity is preserved. It is the spirit of the Family ; a real test 
of our appreciation of the doctrine of the mystical Body. It 
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is the new command given by Christ to His Christians. And 
it is His Mother who best exemplifies it in herself and leads 
the others to practise it. 

As for “‘practical unity,’’ it refers to the main principles 
underlying the life and practice of the Catholic apostolate. 
We surely ought to agree on these things: to emphasize 
Catholic spirituality and not our own pet theories or spiritual 
proclivities. There should be no conflict between organiza- 
tions which are all working for the same ultimate end, but 
rather a mutual spirit of give and take: a harmonious co- 
operation: a united Catholic Front before the common 
enemy: loyal obedience to the desires of Authority. This 
is the constant counsel and desire of our Holy Father and of 
our hierarchy. 

Let us pray about it. It is once again a question of the 
Family spirit. And the Mother of the Family incarnates it 
in herself; she brings together the hearts of those who ap- 
proach her; she nurses the Christian virtues in them and 
above all the greatest of them all, Charity, and on it builds up 
the real and effective unity of the Church. 

We live in the days of a happy liturgical revival, bringing 
into clearer light and fuller use the treasures of the Church’s 
official worship. But this does not mean that liturgical prayer 
is the only prayer approved and encouraged by the Church. 
Private prayer is not selfish prayer. Did not Leo XIII write 
no less than ten Encyclicals on the Rosary, and lucidly ex- 
plain its ‘‘social’’ significance? Still, it does mean that all 
Catholics should be taught to know and love the Liturgy. 
There is a beautiful Votive Mass for the ending of Schism— 
I take it that we can apply it to all forms of heresy among 
Christians—and with the Prayer of that Mass this plea may 
fitly end : 


O God, who dost redirect the wanderer and bring to- 
gether the scattered and keep them in the Fold, we be- 
seech Thee in pity to pour out upon the people of Christ 
Thy Spirit of Unity; so that, abandoning what divides 
and joining themselves to the true Shepherd of Thy 
Church, they may be able to serve Thee as they ought : 
through Christ our Lord. 


GEORGE S. BURNS. 











“A SHROPSHIRE LAD” 


ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN 


HE veteran author of ‘‘A Shropshire Lad”’ has gone 
‘fand hath not left his peer’’ ; he has passed away with 


the Shropshire he loved and sang. Even in these 
last weeks the age-long beauty and seclusion of the Longmynd 
is being fanatically desecrated by the votaries of aircraft, and 
the gliding of the lark and kestrel banished by Gorgonian 
flying-gear. It may be he was spared this bitter knowledge. 
As for the man himself, he was not in any sense a public 
character. As far as ‘‘Who’s Who’’ is concerned, both he 
and his brother Laurence share Melchisedech’s distinction of 
being without parentage, although famous enough in literary 
and academic circles. In his work his personality, like Shake- 
speare’s, is elusive. Very few, by all accounts, were his inti- 
mates ; it remains to be seen whether any will tell us in any 
fullness his life’s story.’ Books of reference help us little; 
indeed it is difficult to associate the aloof and somewhat pug- 
nacious professor of Latin with the master poet whose words 
of music have been our companions for now four decades. 
I can remember something of the stir they made in 1896, the 
general recognition of a master artist, an outstanding inspira- 
tion. My own copy (Grant Richards, 1903) bears date of 
acquirement October 20, 1903, when I was at work on the 
New English Dictionary at Oxford. It kindled to a flame 
my own homesickness for the land delectable ‘‘the land of 
lost content’’ until I almost lived in favourite verses : 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows. 


They have not lost their spell three and thirty years later. 


Far in a western brookland 
That bred me long ago 
The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know. 
1 In the course of an admirable appreciation of Housman in The Times for 
May 2nd the writer says: ‘‘The.volume [‘‘A Shropshire Lad’’] was written 


under the stress of strong emotion, the secret of which, it is understood, the 
author has deposited in safe keeping for a number of years.” 
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Was ever the yearning for homeland set to such perfect 
music ? 


There by the starlit fences 

The wanderer halts and hears 

My soul that lingers sighing 

About the glimmering weirs. 
All the passionate love of a man’s birthland, ‘‘and starry mid- 
night’s tingling silentness,’’ of wild uplifted spaces open 
wide to the starry heavens, all the solemn dirge of lonely trees 
and rivers, is in these lines. And nearly all of Housman is 
in them too, at the height of his utterance. 

Francis Thompson was his contemporary. Our great 
Catholic poet died in 1907 ; Housman wrote very little poetry 
after 1910. Apart from their widely sundered themes, as 
artists they were the complement of each other. While 
Thompson built his glorious organ music mainly from Latin 
elements of our language, Housman achieved his lyrical 
melodies with the simplest words of homespun English. 

The eminent classical scholar is also a past master of the 
vernacular. The Cambridge don, remote but most effectual, 
has struck from our northern household words such music as 
few before him had ever dreamed of. 

In summer-time on Bredon 
The bells they sound so clear ; 
Round the shires they ring them 
In steeples far and near, 

A happy noise to hear. 

Or again : 

To south the headstones cluster 
The sunny mounds lie thick; 
The dead are more in muster 
At Hughley than the quick. 


This power is high as ever in his ‘‘Last Poems’’ (1922). 
Witness the voice of November nights when 
Around the huddling homesteads 
The leafless timber roars, 
And the dead call the dying 
And finger at the doors. 
In his very first poem, called forth by the Jubilee of 1887, we 


read : 


It dawns in Asia, tombstones show 
And Shropshire names are read; 
And the Nile spills his overflow 
Beside the Severn’s dead. 
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And in the very last of the “‘Last Poems’’— 


Until from grass and clover 
The upshot beam would fade, 
And England over 
Advanced the leafy shade. . . 


To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 

To air the ditty, 

And to earth I. 


And this sad last word to us is unconsciously echoed in the 
saddest of all Mary Webb’s writings, ‘‘Gone to Earth.”’ 
Shropshire, this loveliest of English shires, alas! found and 
left its two most gifted singers pagan. 

Very often, too, a deft touch of the unexpected enhances the 
whole, for example, the word ‘‘timber’’ used of a living cop- 
pice, or the “‘tolling’’ of vessels other than bells in ‘‘The 
Oracles.”’ 


’'Tis mute the word they went to hear on high Dodona mountain 
When winds were in the oakenshaws and all the cauldrons tolled. 
(‘‘Last Poems,’’ xxv.) 


In this same poem, which I read in some periodical about 
thirty years since, we find perhaps the most exalted expression 
in song, given as yet to the Stoic’s despair and denial of per- 
sonal survival. 


The King with half the East at heel is marched from lands of 
morning ; 

Their fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air. 

And he that stands will die for nought, and home there’s no re- 
turning. 

The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their hair. 


This, surely, is consummate art, the very exaggerations are 
perfectly judged and measured to render the pomp, the men- 
ace, and the mighty distance covered by the Persian onset. 
The words are as simple and as perfect as those of Simonides 
on these very heroes; to whom we need not ascribe the utter 
hopelessness of their modern singer. In these marvellous 
lines Housman has summed up a view of life and death which 
we must accept as his own, despite allusions here and there 
that march not with it. Very strange indeed are his occasional 
references to Doomsday, the Judgment that awaits us, as 
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when he asks—where shall we halt to deliver life’s burden, and 
answers : 


*Tis a long way further than Knighton, 
A quieter place than Clun, 

Where Doomsday may thunder and lighten 
And little ’twill matter to one. 

This, if it means anything, means Doomsday without any 
doom, a mere destruction of our globe, for it hardly needs say- 
ing that if there is a day of doom it will mightily affect every 
responsible being, and escape will be inconceivable. 

Wistful and intense in feeling, our poet is no deep or con- 
sistent thinker. The blasphemies to which he sometimes 
descends (at their worst in his ‘‘Last Poems,’’ No. xii) are 
stale and shallow. There is much injustice in the world, and 
therefore Almighty God must be a cruel and unjust demon ! 
This is the very theme on which the equally benighted Thomas 
Hardy would harp so often! It is noteworthy how both these 
highly-gifted, highly-cultivated men illustrate admirably in 
their writings the bankruptcy of agnosticism, the com- 
plete failure of the possession even of the whole world to 
satisfy man’s immortal soul ; and also the intellectual suicide 
which ‘‘rationalists’’ commit who refuse, from one motive or 
another, to listen to reason demanding as a postulate of sanity 
a First Cause, clothed with the essential attributes of Eternity, 
Simplicity and Infinite Perfection. Education and environ- 
ment may account for such blindness, but its results are only 
deplorable. As it is, it is mainly Housman’s artistry that 
moves our admiration: to a Christian his pose before the 
mysteries of life and death seems simply silly. The poetry 
of the pessimists—Henley, Davidson, James Thomson (the 
later), Swinburne, Hardy and our Housman—for all their 
imaginative brilliance and skill is vitiated by fallacy and pre- 
tence and untruth, and only adorns an empty shrine. 

Thus Housman denies immortality, yet gives us no clear 
reason for his denial, save that he asked his own heart. 

I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased from speaking, 

The heart within, that tells the truth and tells it twice as plain; 

And from the cave of oracles I heard the priestess shrieking 

That she and I should surely die and never live again. 

Oh priestess, what you cry is clear, and sound good sense I think 
it. 


And oh, my lass, the news is news that men have heard before. 
It is indeed, and, like so much of the news released by our 
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Press Lords, false as it is stale. Since his heart gave an an- 
swer the opposite of that given by most others, must we not 
conclude that his own wishes dictated the answer? And yet 
again and again he laments the extinction expected. 


Comrade, look not on the west... 


Oh lad, I fear that yon’s the sea 
Where they fished for you and me,* 
And there from whence we both were ta’en, 
You and I shall drown again. 
(‘‘Last Poems,” i.) 
Assuredly this is not the mood of Hume or Gibbon or Lord 
Morley or Arnold Bennett, who openly or tacitly professed 
(with what sincerity God alone knows) their contentment with 
this life. And here Housman reminds us of one mentioned 
above, one who, in some sort, took up his mantle, the prose 
poet of the same county, Mary Webb, whose best work is full 
of longing for the Infinite Good, a mystic astray in the haze 
of pantheism. She does not revile God as ‘“‘iniquity on 
high,’’ but looks on the Ultimate Mystery as inscrutable. 
Considering what scanty remnant of Christian instruction had 
been her lot in childhood, we cannot much wonder at her 
wanderings in a far country, and it is consoling to find in her 
later work increasing signs of longing for her Father’s house. 
On the other hand, Housman, who clearly hungers for the 
deathlessness he resolutely denies, descends to such childish- 
ness as this: 
The laws of God, the laws of man, 
He may keep that will and can; 
Not I, let God and man decree 
Laws for themselves and not for me; 
And if my ways are not as theirs 
Let them mind their own affairs. 
(‘‘Last Poems,’’ xii.) 
This is, of course, sheer anarchy. Unlike the ‘‘Shropshire 
Lad’’ songs which purport to be the utterance of a Shrop- 
shire countryman exiled in London (although the disguise 
more than once falls away), these later poems do not pretend 
to be dramatic lyrics at all. If it be said this particular poem 
is a mere jeu d’esprit it does not read as such, nor would the 
plea be allowed by a just court. Neither is it isolated in 
character, but only in audacity of expression. ‘‘Hellgate”’ 
also expresses a childish rebellion. 
1 This surely implies that ‘‘we both’’ were there already ! 
VOL. CLXVIII. 
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Repeated and careful study of both his volumes forces upon 
us the conviction that our gifted poet denied immortality and 
the justice of God. The mood of Hardy’s ‘‘Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles’’ is frequent with him; but while the Shropshire 
Lad at whiles can break away from it, in the singer of the 
*‘Last Poems’’ it is habitual. 

Here and there we catch sight of a genius for friendship 
and grief for friends gone, sometimes sceptical of any perma- 
nent vows. There is a tendency to brood over murders, sui- 
cides and executions. Stoic in his acceptance of suffering, 
he is anything but stoic in his anomian individualism, which 
again ill-befits a master so obedient to the laws of his art. 
The Stoic reckoned to conform his own reason to the Universal 
Reason which Housman denies. On the other hand, he never 
descends to the vile, the obscene, the unmanly ; he has all the 
Stoic’s self-respect, and a resignation that is sometimes ironic, 
sometimes humorous, but seldom (yet occasionally) becomes 
cynical. He is staunch for the natural virtues, and has a 
marked sympathy with soldiers. 

Therefore since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 
I’d face it as a wise man should 
And train for ill and not for good. 
(‘‘A Shropshire Lad,’’ Ixii.) 

In the later volume the gloom is deeper, while the humour, 
grown rarer, reappears in the happily quaint conceit of a dead 
friend, who hated the cold, wearing the earth and sea, ‘‘the 
turning globe’’ for his overcoat !* 


Typical of his Stoic acceptance of things is this : 
So here are things to think on 
That ought to make me brave, 
As I strap on for fighting 
My sword that will not save. 

Clinging to the hope that ‘‘under the wings of death’’ he 
may have turned at last and wholly to the Supreme Good a 
Catholic reader can only lay down his casket of fine gems with 
a sigh Utinam noster esset. H. E. G. ROPE. 


1 We may quote another specimen of his sardonic humour which illustrates 
his own recipe for inspiration—‘‘A pint of beer and an afternoon walk.’’ He 
writes in ‘‘A Shropshire Lad’’: 

Ah, many a peer of England brews 
Livelier liquor than the Muse, 

And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man! 























MARTHA PLUS MARY 


EVEREND MOTHER tried not to look meaningly 
R at the pile of papers on her desk. For over ten minutes 

Sister Imelda had stayed, stating in many words what 
could be said briefly. At last the long, wandering narrative 
came to an end: 

‘That is, if you really think I am right, Reverend Mother ? 
Of course, I could arrange something else, but—’’ 

Reverend Mother firmly seized her fountain-pen. 

‘No, no, Sister, I think your plan is a good one. If you 
meet Sister Ignatius on your way down, would you ask her 
to come to me ?”’ 

Sister Imelda moved reluctantly towards the door. It was 
odd that dear Reverend Mother sometimes failed to grasp the 
importance of such problems as her own present one. Surely 
it was to the greater glory of God that the end-of-term play 
should be a complete success? And how could it be a suc- 
cess if Sister Canisius had her way and cut out the chorus of 
little angels at the end of the last scene? These young nuns 
were really very difficult !—Sister Canisius especially, since 
she had been an artist in the world and cherished odd modern 
fancies about what was and was not artistic. Slowly but reso- 
lutely dismissing the peculiarities of her younger Sister from 
her thoughts, Sister Imelda withdrew. 

Her superior heaved an involuntary sigh of relief. 

‘Tt hope I didn’t speak impatiently,’’ she thought con- 
tritely. ‘‘But—all these letters!’’ She glanced at the pile of 
envelopes, and then seized the topmost one, opened it, and 
began to read : 

‘*Your kindness in the past makes me confident that you 
will respond to my present appeal... A very struggling 
mission . . . few and poor parishioners . . . any offering will 
be most gratefully received. . .’’ 

She laid down the letter with a sigh. The writing on the 
next two envelopes was familiar—she shook her head and put 
them on one side. 

‘No, I don’t think I can face another begging letter just 
now! What’s this ?—it looks like a bill.”’ 

It was. Messrs. Gregson presented their compliments to 
the Sister Superior and would respectfully point out that the 
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balance on the account was considerably overdue. A cheque 
in full settlement would oblige. Reverend Mother placed this 
letter quietly on her blotter, and then hid her face in her hands. 
The darkness on her tired eyes was comforting. She had 
noticed lately that her eyes resented being used ; her spectacles 
needed changing, but, of course, that could not be done yet. 
Not until Sister Monica had been X-rayed again; not until 
the last dentist’s bill for Sister Teresa had been settled. Per- 
haps then there would be a chance of making her own eyes 
comfortable—perhaps ! 

The throbbing in her forehead was intense, and the effort 
to think clearly was almost beyond her. She started as a 
timid knock sounded on the door. ‘‘Come in!’’ Try as she 
might, her voice was dispirited—she roused herself and turned 
with a smile. It was Sister Ignatius, beaming at the chance 
of a few minutes with her beloved superior. 

‘*You sent for me, Reverend Mother ?’’ 

“Yes, Sister. I won’t keep you long. I notice that you 
find it difficult to read in the refectory—no, no, I’m not find- 
ing fault!’’ Her vivid smile was reassuring. ‘‘But I won- 
dered if your eyes were bothering you? Are they ?”’ 

Sister Ignatius blushed apologetically. 

‘*Well, yes, Reverend Mother, I’m sorry to say they are. 
I find the words all running into each other, and sometimes 
the page is all blurred. Perhaps it’s just the after-effects of 
the influenza. It may pass off ?”’ 

She looked hopefully at her superior, but Reverend Mother 
shook her head firmly. She could read the inner workings 
of this loyal Sister’s mind ; her humble indifference to her own 
needs, her solicitude to add no burden to the superior she 
loved. 

‘I don’t think things like that pass off without assistance,”’ 
she said briefly. ‘‘Don’t worry, Sister, I'll have your eyes 
tested as soon as I can arrange it. By the way, the chemist’s 
bill is very heavy this time—the influenza again, I suppose ?”’ 

They both laughed, but Sister Ignatius’s honest eyes held 
unspoken sympathy. 

‘*Yes, Reverend Mother—you remember everyone was tak- 
ing tonics for weeks afterwards.” 

‘*Well, we must ask the Little Flower to keep us free from 
epidemics for the rest of the winter !’’ 

She smiled dismissingly. Sister Ignatius departed quietly, 
and Reverend Mother sat still for a moment with quiet medi- 
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tative eyes. Among the manifold consolations of religious 
life what was greater than this prompt sympathy and un- 
swerving loyalty of the nuns beneath her rule? She reflected 
with a little smile that the promised ‘‘hundredfold’’ was given 
even in this life, recalling the many consolations which 
counter-balanced her many claims and cares. That look of 
deep content which beautifies the plainest of nuns, now 
softened the fatigue lines in her face. ‘‘Yes, I’m worried,’’ 
she said aloud. ‘‘But the yoke is sweet, the burden is light, 
since I’m carrying it for Him!’’ Refreshed in spirit she 
turned back to her writing table and concentrated on the letters 
awaiting her. Brrrr-r-r-r! The house telephone on her desk 
rang viciously. She sighed and picked up the receiver. 

‘*Yes?—who, Sister? Oh dear! Couldn’t she see Sister 
Alphonsus? Very well—put her in the little parlour and I’ll 
come.”’ 

She rose stiffly, placed a weight neatly on her letters, and 
made her way slowly downstairs. The long, imposing stair- 
case was often admired by visitors to the convent. It occurred 
to the nun, not for the first time, that the bygone architect 
evidently credited nuns with having wings. Otherwise would 
he have bequeathed to them those soaring stairs, those inter- 
minable corridors, those cunning by-ways and alleys which had 
to be traversed before one passed from the community en- 
closure to the school buildings? She brushed the thought 
aside and humbled herself for it. ‘‘I shall have to go back 
into the novitiate if I grumble like this! What is coming 
over me!”’ 

Her visitor, a large opulent matron, seemed to fill the little 
parlour. She thought, carelessly enough, that Reverend 
Mother looked tired. But then Reverend Mothers always 
did! Like many of the laity she took it for granted that nuns 
were meant by heaven to be thoroughly uncomfortable, over- 
worked, and of course smiling brightly all the time. There- 
fore she took no heed of the nun’s fatigue, but plunged into 
her customary volubility. 

‘“‘I always say that this is the one place where you really 
get sympathy! But, of course, nuns are so lucky—all your 
troubles left on the convent doorstep when you enter! I’m 
sure I should be much happier if I had entered, but then it 
wasn’t God’s will !’’ 

She paused piously and Reverend Mother smiled involun- 
tarily. It was hard to picture that large be-furred person 
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transposed into a habit! She pulled her thoughts back with 
an effort. The high, emphatic voice was going on and on. 

“‘But I said, my dear, why don’t you go to see Reverend 
Mother? She will help you—she helps everyone. And aren’t 
you an old pupil? Of course, she said she couldn’t face you 
—after marrying outside the Church and all that—but when 
the husband is dead it makes it easier, doesn’t it? Of course, 
she hasn’t a sou, but you could help her to get a nice post— 
couldn’t you? Nuns always hear of such nice posts, and—”’ 

Reverend Mother interposed sharply : 

“‘I assure you that I haven’t heard of any post for some 
months! You know how people are cutting down expenses. 
But, of course, poor Myra must come to see me. Give me her 
address, and I’1l write to her.”’ 

**I’m not quite sure where she lives—Hayward Gardens— 
no, Crescent—no, I think it is Square. Of course, it’s in my 
address book. I’ll send it to you. Dear Reverend Mother, 
I knew you would soon put her on her feet! Oh, I’ve been 
dying to ask you, when shall we see the new statue of our 
dear Mother Foundress? The Committee are all wondering 
when it will be installed ?”’ 

Reverend Mother groaned inwardly. She was not likely to 
forget that the committee of old pupils had presented her with 
a “‘little offering’’ for a statue to commemorate her silver 
jubilee. A statue—when poor old Sister Maria had to have 
her operation ! when a portion of the chapel ceiling chose to 
collapse! when necessities of every kind were draining her 
deflated resources. How long she had laboured at her desk, 
writing to firms at home and abroad, comparing estimates, 
scrutinizing designs, sparing no pains to secure a statue that 
would please her community. There could be no refusal of 
the gift, but it had proved an instrument of penance to herself. 

She explained quietly that the matter was well in hand, and 
that the old pupils would be informed without delay as soon 
as the statue had materialized. Then she glanced at the clock. 

‘I’m afraid I must leave you now,”’ she said pleasantly. 
‘I am seeing the novices in five minutes.”’ 

‘‘Oh, do ask them to pray for my intentions! You can’t 
guess what worries we poor sinners outside convents have— 
I really think we should have higher places in heaven! Isn’t 
that shocking of me ?’’ she giggled girlishly and rose. Rever- 
end Mother steered her firmly to the door, murmured some 
conventional farewell and sighed with relief when the door 
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closed behind her departing visitor. Five minutes to spare— 
she would pause at the chapel and renew her own soul for a 
moment before she held audience with the novices. A patter 
of feet behind her made her heart sink. 

‘Reverend Mother, could you just see Jones for a moment ? 
He seems upset, poor man, and he has been asking to see you 
since this morning.”’ 

‘*Jones?’’ Reverend Mother’s brow knitted for a second. 
‘‘T hope it’s not about the garden again? Sister Gertrude has 
told him what she wants done.”’ 

“I’m afraid it is the garden—he says that Sister Gertrude 
knows nothing about gardening, and that Reverend Mother 
does !’’ the young nun smiled appealingly. ‘‘You know how 
he sticks! He has haunted the terrace all the afternoon in 
the hope that you might come out.”’ 

“‘T’ll see him now.’’ Reverend Mother turned back, and 
went out on to the terrace where she saw the stooping form 
of their efficient and most stiff-necked retainer. 

*‘Jones—I can only give you a minute. What’s all this 
about the garden? Sister Gertrude told you what is needed.”’ 

Jones straightened himself slowly and eyed her reproach- 
fully. 

“Sister Gertrude thinks that I can raise enough flowers for 
the Corpus Christi procession from them cuttings—and ’tain’t 
possible. I’ve told her so, but she don’t understand.”’ 

“Is that all we have? Of course the frost ruined our best 
plants. Yes, I’m afraid these won’t be enough. I'll talk it 
over with Sister Gertrude.”’ 

She turned swiftly and hurried indoors. Jones, with a 
deep sense of personal injury, resumed his stooping posture. 

Reverend Mother reached her room one second before the 
diffident knock of the first novice made itself heard. ‘‘Come 
in,’’ she said, rather breathlessly. It was little Sister Theo- 
dora, a pious but scrupulous person who enforced more acts 
of patience on her Novice Mistress than any other member of 
the novitiate. 

*‘Well, Sister, how are you getting on?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Reverend Mother, I think I really can’t go on!”’ 
Tears were dangerously imminent. ‘‘You see I try so hard, 
and yet I’m always making mistakes. I lose my way at Office, 
and then sometimes I forget what the Latin means! | It’s so 
dreadful to pray in that way!’’ She paused and groped for 
her handkerchief. 


—— 
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“*But you didn’t know Latin before you entered—did you ?” 
(She hoped her voice was not too brusque.) ‘‘And of course 
it takes time to feel at home when you are praying in another 
language. You know it is praying, Sister, so long as you 
are doing your best.”’ 

**Yes, Reverend Mother.’’ The novice looked incredulous. 
Like many novices she was punctilious over external obedi- 
ence, but failed a little in submission of her own mind. ‘‘And 
it’s not only that. I—I don’t think Our Mother quite under- 
stands what I feel! I scarcely dare to tell you, but sometimes 
I just long to open the gate and go for a long walk. Really, 
Reverend Mother !”’ 

She paused, impressed by her owf spiritual shortcomings. 

*‘Do you go out ?”’ her superior inquired pleasantly. 

“Of course not!’’ The novice looked extremely shocked. 
‘But I oughtn’t to feel like this—it was different when I was 
a postulant.”’ 

*‘My dear child, it may never be different!’’ Reverend 
Mother’s voice was very kind. ‘‘You are lucky if you feel 
like that only sometimes. Some exceedingly holy nuns I 
have known had all your difficulties, and more besides. Yet 
they won through in the end, and so will you! But you must 
not hesitate to talk frankly to your Novice Mistress. That 
would really be a terrible mistake! Is there anything else 
you want to tell me now?”’ 

The novice shook her head and rose. The stiffness of mis- 
understood youth was in her manner, although she strove to 
speak naturally. 

‘*Thank you, Reverend Mother, there is nothing else. Shall 
I send in Sister Rose ?”’ 

The novice who followed her was a very different type— 
keen and critically-minded. She had abandoned a promising 
literary career to enter. 

‘*Reverend Mother, must we really have those—those silly 
prayers for our novenas? You know they are quite dreadful 
—so badly written !”’ 

‘*Atrociously,’’ her superior agreed unexpectedly. ‘But 
did you enter the novitiate to reform it?” 

The novice flinched, but held her ground. 

‘‘No—but couldn’t we have beautiful prayers? something 
from the Liturgy? If you allowed me, I could find some 
wonderful passages that would do—may I ?’’ 

‘“‘For your own private use—yes, of course. By the way, 
Sister, do you know when those prayers were first said ?—in 
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our earliest foundation and by our Mother Foundress. You 
remember that she was one of the most brilliant women of her 
generation ?”’ 

**Yes—Reverend Mother.’’ 

**Well, supposing you think about that.’’ 

There was a painful silence, then the novice rose with 
flushed face. 

‘“‘Yes—I understand. I’m sorry, Reverend Mother !”’ 

She withdrew. One after another the novices came and 
unloaded their problems on their tired superior. When the 
last one had departed, Reverend Mother rose a little stiffly 
to her feet. ‘‘Now,’’ she said with a quickening in her voice. 
‘‘Now I can go to You and learn my own mistakes !”’ 

Kneeling in the tranquil chapel with its sleepy smell of 
bees-wax, incense and other indefinable but familiar chapel 
scents, she felt her tension slipping away from her. Anyone 
glancing at her recollected figure, gracefully erect, would have 
felt how rightly she fitted into her setting. The dignified 
stall framed her as satisfactorily as the oriel window framed 
the stained glass virgin saint who now looked down benignly 
upon Reverend Mother. And it was not merely for zsthetic 
reasons that Reverend Mother was well fitted for her office. 
The secret of her serene, competent ruling could be guessed 
by anyone who watched her now at prayer. Her real inward 
life lay here; and here were focused all the activities which 
might well daunt anyone unaware of the nun’s secret source 
of strength. The naive comment of a young pupil had often 
amused the community: ‘‘Oh, Reverend Mother, I would 
love to be a nun—if only you didn’t pray quite so much !”’ 
Many times since she had entered religion, Reverend Mother 
blessed the wisdom of her Rule, by which prayer had to take 
precedence of all activities. 

When the clock struck the third quarter Reverend Mother 
was startled out of her prayer. How swiftly the time went! 
—but the peace and refreshment gained would outlast that 
quiet hour. It was indeed a blessed interlude, this spell of 
prayer before the Tabernacle, and feeling sustained she once 
again took her place at her table and began to write. She 
needed strength, for her task was uncongenial. 

‘‘Dear Father Dominic.—I would be happy indeed to come 
to your assistance, but—.’’ A knock sounded at the door. 
‘Come in !’’ Reverend Mother said patiently. Sister Agnes 
hesitated in the doorway. 

“Can you spare me a moment, Reverend Mother ?”’ 
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*‘Of course, Sister. What is it ?’’ 

“I think you ought to know that Miss Smith is becoming 
unsettled. She finds it dull, and misses being able to stay 
out late in the evening.”’ 

“*Well, I can’t give her a latchkey unless she will get Canon 
Law revised!’’ Reverend Mother struggled with her im- 
patience. ‘‘But we don’t want to lose her; her class has made 
splendid progress this term. Tell her that I would like to see 
her before supper.’’ 

Left alone again she brushed her letters aside and laid her 
head down upon her arms. ‘‘Forgive me for feeling so tired, 
and unready for more. Sometimes it all seems so much, Lord, 
so much !’’ She raised her head and stared at the crucifix on 
her table. Her contemplation was only momentary, for the 
telephone jangled again. 

**Yes—yes, Sister? I can’t hear you—what name is it? 
Mrs. Allenson?—not Sister Angela’s mother? Oh, how 
dreadful! Don’t let her know on any account; I must break 
the news to her myself. Have the Allensons rung off ?—no? 
—well then, I’ll come and speak to them.”’ 

She left the room hurriedly and in a moment she was listen- 
ing to the sorrowful voice of a suddenly bereaved daughter. 

**I feel for you more than I can say. Yes, of course I will 
write to your dear father. Ask him to come as soon as he 
can—it will comfort Sister Angela.”’ 

She hung up the receiver with a heavy heart. How could 
she find words to tell Sister Angela, a novice and a hyper- 
sensitive spirit, that her adored mother had died after a few 
hours’ illness? On her way back to her room she paused be- 
fore a statue of Our Lady of Sorrows. ‘‘Consolatrix Afflic- 
torum—how we need you!”’ 

She was barely in her room again before she was summoned 
to the infirmary where the old invalid Sister Maria gave sud- 
den signs of departing this life. It was some time before 
Reverend Mother could leave the bedside, satisfied that this 
was only another false alarm. This done, she braced herself 
to interview Sister Angela. 

Her painful task accomplished, she attacked her letters 
afresh ; writing without respite until the bell rang for com- 
munity recreation. Never had she felt less recreative !—but 
she found her work-basket and set off to the community room, 
forcing herself to appear calm and unperturbed. As she 
glanced at Sister Angela’s white tense face, her heart con- 
tracted with sympathy. ‘‘My poor child!’ she thought, as 
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she smiled mechanically at the community and took her ac- 
customed place. Corporate conversation is never easy to main- 
tain, and that evening the effort was almost intolerable. As 
in a dream she heard her own voice speaking, throwing a 
conversational lead to the shy, gently side-tracking the more 
garrulous, discreetly averting any ill-advised topics. How 
hard it was in a community of mixed nationalities to keep in 
mind the various susceptibilities that might be wounded by a 
thoughtless word ! 

Recreation ended, she went to the parlour where the un- 
settled Miss Smith awaited her. When Miss Smith was dis- 
posed of, there was Sister Anne to see for a few moments to 
discuss the necessary arrangements for the Bishop’s visit that 
week-end. This concluded, she went with Sister Madeline to 
the stage-property cupboard to give the final verdict on what 
garments should clothe a choir of angels. When the bell 
rang for the community’s night prayers she almost stumbled 
into her stall in the chapel. Here at last was refreshment, 
light and peace. 

After night prayers she paused at the infirmary to reassure 
herself about Sister Maria; then back to her writing-table to 
finish her letters in time for Jones to post them. The pile had 
now diminished to one letter, which she read, re-read and then 
flung down with a hopeless gesture. 

“I know you will think the question of fees less important 
than the salvation of a child’s soul . . . a dear child . . . an 
asset to any school.’’ Too well Reverend Mother knew those 
“assets.” Too often had she to steel her heart against the 
pleas of impecunious parents, or of zealous social workers. 
All evidently under the impression that nuns were miracu- 
lously dispensed from financial obligations, and should rise 
above such mundane considerations as fees! 

To-night Reverend Mother felt she could not write the in- 
evitable refusal. The rest of her letters were handed over to 
be posted ; she dried her pen carefully on her black pen-wiper, 
tidied her papers and arose. Outside in the misty darkness the 
last bell was gently summoning the nuns to retire to rest. 

When at last she lay down and the darkness closed upon 
her, a sequence of restless thought kept her from sleep. 
“*. , . If only I could take that child without fees—but I must 
pay our debts. . . Poor Father Dominic—he will miss our 
subscription. . . I must write to Belgium to-morrow about 
that statue. .. The novices must have more exercise—nerves 
wrong... Oh, good gracious! the Bishop is on a diet—must 
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find out what diet it is . . . must get hold of Myra.. . see if 
the Lawrences would take her as a companion . . . see about 
those plants for Jones . . . the oculist for Sister Ignatius. . . 
what can I do to comfort Sister Angela? ...what can 
id, .." 

Then her spirit turned with its instinctive homing flight to 
the Lord for whom she laboured so intensely. 

“*How foolish of me to forget that this is Your house, and 
all that I leave undone You will accomplish for me. Dear 
Lord, I leave it all in Your hands!”’ 

At the thought of Him to whom her life was dedicated, 
strain and fatigue dissolved like mist, and serenity came upon 
her mind like a gentle dew. Soon she was tranquilly asleep. 


Miss Smith was keeping her electric light burning in de- 
fiance of conventual curfew hours. Her pen flew furiously 
over the page: 

**Of course, Reverend Mother tried to talk me round—nuns 
never understand what it means to need relaxation. How can 
they? Their own lives run so smoothly! .. .”’ 

In a super-luxurious flat a plump lady sat relaxed and snug 
in a nest of cushions. 

**And, my dear,’’ she informed her husband, ‘‘I could see 
that Reverend Mother didn’t understand in the least about 
poor dear Myra. I don’t believe she wants to find her a post. 
And do you know that simply nothing has been done about 
that statue? The Committee will be furious !’’ 

Over his supper beer Mr. Jones brooded darkly. 

‘°Tain’t no cop, working for nuns,’’ he pronounced 
solemnly. ‘‘They puts that Mother Gertrude in charge of the 
garden, and she don’t know nothing about gardening. 
Reverend Mother, she knows all right, but you can’t get hold 
of her—mustn’t be disturbed—too busy! Well, there, I don’t 
know what she does with herself with all the nuns working for 
her all day long !”’ 

And in her cell a young novice sobbed in the darkness, 
thinking of a mother’s vanished face, a mother’s withdrawn 
affection. 

“If only Reverend Mother had stayed longer with me this 
evening! Of course, her own mother died years ago—she’s 
forgotten what it feels like. If ever I’m a Reverend Mother 
I’ll be everything to my nuns! Always!”’ 


M. O’ROURKE. 




















ON BEING BORN AGAIN 


THE ‘‘MORNING POST’’ AND REINCARNATION 


Rebirth would hardly convey the true impression. For 

there is a Christian sense in which every human being is 
capable of spiritual rebirth, in fact, needs that rebirth to fulfil 
his human destiny. ‘‘Unless a man be born again . . .’’ the 
words of Christ to Nicodemus are familiar enough. By this 
rebirth is meant that human nature is raised out of its fallen 
condition, the heritage of its association with Adam, through 
the merits of, and association with, the second Adam, Christ, 
to a new and higher level of grace and sonship of God. But 
it is not of this that I am for the moment thinking. I might 
have called it ‘‘Re-incarnation and the Morning Post’’ for 
it was in the pages of that journal that appeared at the end of 
April and the beginning of May the letters that have inspired 
or provoked this article ; and the rebirth in question there was 
that old process of Metempsychosis,* by which Gaius Julius 
Faber is reborn later as Don Giulio Fabbre or possibly in 
the twentieth century as plain Mr. Smith, with intervening 
life-periods in a cow or a donkey or a rhinoceros as a pleasant 
interlude. Some of the letters were of distinct interest. Re- 
ferences were made to that curious experience of visiting some 
place for the first time and yet feeling vaguely, or it may be 
irresistibly, that one has seen it all before: this is no uncom- 
mon phenomenon but explicable surely from the interplay of 
sensation, imagination and memory. There was the case of 
the highly sensitive boy who conducted his parents on a tour 
through Roman cities, was able to point out things unknown 
to the guides and to describe events ‘‘in the definite words of 
an onlooker’’; of the French girl who was supposed to refer 
to a previous existence as her own elder brother and to say 
quite correctly : ‘‘When I was Jean, I did this. When I was 
Jean, I said that,’’ though with increasing years this faculty 
disappeared ; and of the boy who would play at soldiers by 
himself, leading his phantom men into battle and encourag- 


IE is not easy to find an appropriate title for this article. 


1 Metempsychosis or Transmigration of souls: the theory that a soul may 
be re-incarnated in a succession of bodies. As Olympiodorus says (Ad Phx- 
donem, 81. 2) it would be more exact to speak of Metasomatosis, since it is 
the soul which changes from body to body and not vice versa. 
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ing them with a stream of outrageous language which brought 
horror to his parents. A psychologist whom they consulted 
suggested quite seriously that the child was the reincarnation 
of an officer killed in the war. As myself an ancien com- 
battant I feel that I should protest. It might just as easily 
have been the re-appearance of an Anabaptist minister, mak- 
ing up for the repressions of a previous earthly sojourn. The 
most startling case was that of a young Indian girl at Delhi 
who constantly referred to what she termed her previous life 
at Muttra, where, she said, her real husband was still living 
as a cloth merchant. Taken there, she was able to direct the 
driver of her carriage and to recognize not only the various 
buildings and temples, but also certain individuals as hus- 
band, cousin, brother and mother-in-law. Investigation has 
shown that the woman with whom she claims identity was 
born in 1902, gave birth to a son early in 1925, and herself 
died later in that year. The poor husband in question is 
wondering whether he should not take her back as his wife 
and as the nine-year-old mother of his ten-year-old son. 

I am not attempting to offer an explanation of these puzzl- 
ing occurrences ; without fuller data it would be no easy task. 
But I would like to consider the general question of Trans- 
migration or Reincarnation, as it is now commonly termed, 
more especially as it has been revived by Spiritualists and 
Theosophists, and since some of the letters from which quo- 
tations have been made, suggested that it was quite compatible 
with Christian thought. As a doctrine it is not obviously 
absurd and it has been widely held, though not as widely as 
its advocates suppose. We think of it as essentially Eastern : 
but there is no trace of it in Ancient Persia and no indication 
of its presence in China before the advent of Buddhism.' 
Herodotus spoke of it as prevalent in the Egypt that he visited 
but the study of its monuments brings little evidence to con- 
firm his statement. Even in India it was not the primitive 
belief. In the oldest of the Vedas the supreme deity still 
manifests the features of a personal God, at once Creator and 
Saviour. As we shall see later, the doctrine of Transmigration 
is rarely co-existent with the notion of a personal, creative 
God, but generally supposes a form of Pantheism. In the 
form which it assumes in the Upanishads it is definitely pan- 
theistic.” 

1 “Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique: Métempsychose,’’ Tom. 10, col. 


1576. 
" The following description is taken, for the sake of brevity, from the lately 
issued volume of Dr. Otto Karrer, “‘Religions of Mankind,’’ pp. 27—28. 
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Two ideas are dominant. The first is the Brahman, 
the eternal divine power which underlies all things and 
the source from which they have all come forth; the 
second the Atman, the soul or mind which animates all 
beings and is undisturbed by the mortality of the indi- 
vidual. It is the wise man’s destiny to recognize that 
these two, Brahman and Atman, are in the last resort 
identical, the ‘‘little’’ soul within and the ‘‘great’’ soul 
without. Once he has understood this and sensed the 
identity of his self with the being of God, he is freed from 
his ‘‘ego’’ and from all suffering. He has found rest 
in the ineffable, but experienced, divine ground of his 
being. And if vital desire is not extinguished and there- 
fore the goal cannot be achieved in this brief existence, 
and a chain of rebirths is inevitable; each new life as an 
animal, deity or man will be the fruit of the previous life 
until the last remnant of self-seeking is extinct and the 
great peace is attained in “‘Nirvana.”’ 

Into conscious Western thought the doctrine entered 
through the religious sect of the Orphics and the part-sect, 
part-school of the Pythagoreans. Breaking away from the 
Ionian inquirers, whose problems were mainly cosmological 
and whose main question was that of the physical universe 
and the original primary element out of which it had evolved, 
they turned their attention to the soul. This was a spirit, 
which would survive its association with the body and was, 
in fact, imprisoned within the body; the body was not an 
essential part of man, it was the fetter and the drag that kept 
him from realizing his true self and escaping from the wheel 
of generation and earthly existence; his task was to purify 
himself through ritual and ascetic practices till he be deemed 
worthy to enjoy his immortality without further descent ; but 
until then he must be reincarnated in one form or another, 
as beast or bird or man, according to the merits of his pre- 
vious life. With this went the notion of a community of all 
living things and the consequent abstention from “‘living’’ 
food in the form of meat and fish and eggs. The rationalistic 
Greek mind often poked fun at such belief and practice. The 
scathing critic Xenophanes told the story that Pythagoras 
saw a dog being beaten one day and said to its owner : “‘Stop. 
Don’t beat that dog. It is the soul of one of my friends whom 
I recognize by its howling.’’ * 


1 Diogenes Lzrtius, 8. 13. Aristoxenus, according to Diogenes Leertius, 
8. 20, says that with two unimportant exceptions all meat was allowed to the 
members of these fraternities. 
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The Pythagorean tradition finds its fuller development in 
the works of Plato, where it is linked with a philosophic doc- 
trine. Indeed, apart from some Eastern pantheism, it is only 
in a system such as Plato’s that the notion of reincarnation is 
intelligible. And it was from their Platonic connexion that 
difficulties were to arise for some few of the earliest Christian 
writers. In this system man is not an organized unity of body 
and soul. The essential man is soul; the body is just a con- 
dition, an unfortunate condition at that, of earthly existence, 
at best an instrument for the soul’s use; it was no part of the 
real man. If body be thus regarded as unessential to man’s 
true nature, it is easier to imagine that the one soul should 
assume a succession of bodies and retain its individuality 
throughout the process. Whether this individuality does so 
remain, what the relation is between these souls and the Uni- 
versal Soul which is introduced into some of the later dia- 
logues, is not always clear. But there are good reasons for 
thinking that the immortality in question is a personal one 
and that the soul does safeguard its individual nature. Fur- 
ther, the Platonic theory of knowledge and the insistence that 
the supreme objects of knowledge and truth are to be found 
in a realm of eternal suprasensible Forms or Ideas, which, 
mirrored in the fleeting world of space and time, gives to its 
transient objects the small share of reality these latter enjoy, 
suppose that the soul was not first created at its entry into a 
body, but has pre-existed. For all knowledge is Anamnesis 
or Reminiscence, a being reminded of what the soul has seen 
and known in the Ideal realm through the shadows and faint 
images of that realm which it glimpses here below. It is no 
doubt possible to rationalize Plato and to interpret him as 
meaning nothing more than the existence of innate or con- 
nate ideas within the soul. But that is to set the Platonic 
pyramid upon its apex and to do away with so much of what 
we have come to treasure as original Platonic thought. It is 
before birth that the soul enjoys in the measure of which she 
is capable the vision of ‘‘justice, and temperance, and know- 
ledge absolute, not in the form of created things or of things 
relative, which men call existence, but knowledge absolute in 
existence absolute.’’* But we are warned that all souls do 
not easily recall the things of that other world. ‘‘They may 
have seen them for a short time only, or they may have been 
unfortunate in their earthly lot, and may have lost the memory 


1 Phedrus, 247. 
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of the holy things which they beheld there. Few only retain 
an adequate remembrance of them; . . . there are few who, 
going to the images, behold in them the realities, and then 
only with difficulty and pain.’’* Pre-existence is thus the 
condition of knowledge ; actual experience is but the occasion 
on which truth known before is remembered and recalled. 
The pre-existent soul descends at some time into a body. 
The Platonists are never quite clear whether this is due to a 
law of natural necessity or the result of a moral fall. Plotinus 
stresses the second of these motives and attributes to self-will 
(though not without inconsistency in several passages) the 
soul’s first descent. ‘‘They conceived a pleasure in their free- 
dom and largely indulged their own motion; thus they were 
hurried down the wrong path, and in the end, drifting fur- 
ther and further, they came to lose even the thought of their 
origin in the divine.’’ * This life ended, they return for judg- 
ment. Much of what Plato has to say on judgment, punish- 
ment and reincarnation is couched in the form of ‘‘myths”’ 
and may well be a half-humorous concession to popular belief. 
But his main thesis is evident. Those whose lives have been 
directed by lofty virtue and the vision of the Ideal world, are 
admitted at once to Olympus and eternal bliss’; the ‘“‘incur- 
able’ souls are plunged deep down into Tartarus, never to 
re-emerge*; those who are deemed ‘‘curable’’ must undergo 
a period of purgatory and at its conclusion be reborn on earth.* 
It is important to remember that ancient thinking from the 
fourth or third century B.c. until the fourth or fifth A.D. was 
largely conditioned by the doctrines of two schools, the 
Platonic and the Stoic. The latter put forward a dynamic 
materialism, which was at the same time a pantheism, in 
which out of a primary element, called variously fire or soul 
or destiny or Zeus, all things evolved and into which they 
were again re-absorbed. It is the perfect textbook pantheism 
of a material kind. The notion of reincarnation is present 
naturally in the unceasing ebb and flow from out the primal 
substance; but the soul, like everything else, is material. 
Periodically, the universe is consumed or resolved into fire; 
this is the commencement of another cycle which will repre- 
sent exactly the course of the previous world. This notion 
with the partial conception of reincarnation bound up with it 


1 Phedrus, 250. 4 Phedo, 113e; Gorgias, 525 ¢, e. 
* Plotinus, Enneads, V, i, 1. 5 Gorgias, 525e—526b; Phzedo, 114a-b. 
3 Plato, Phaedo, 81a; 114e. 
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is the source of one at least of the errors condemned in Origen. 
Platonism and Stoicism reacted upon one another. The ethical 
doctrines of the Stoics, a more useful and even inspiring con- 
tribution, retained their force and influenced strongly the 
Neo-Platonists and in some measure early Christian writers ; 
the field of speculation was more or less surrendered to the 
Platonists. It was in this atmosphere that the Christian 
teachers of Alexandria endeavoured to form a synthesis of 
Christian and the best of pagan thought, or rather to express 
Christian thought through a philosophic medium, that was at 
first markedly Platonic. And in this difficult experiment of 
expression several of the opinions, associated with Origen 
and later to be condemned—the creation of all souls from 
eternity, for example, the creation of the world because of the 
fall of certain spirits, the alternation of fall from and return 
to God—had their rise. 

With the advent of Christianity, the theory of Reincarna- 
tion was consigned to the limbo of strange and fantastic be- 
liefs, from which it might be resurrected now and then by 
some pantheist like Giordano Bruno or the various sects of the 
Cathari with their pessimistic, almost Manichzan, outlook 
upon the world as the handiwork of the devil, their denial of 
marriage and the resurrection of the body, and their refusal 
to eat food that had been alive. It was exploited by the Jews 
of the Cabala who worked out the incarnational pedigrees of 
the Old Testament, much in the way that Lavater at Copen- 
hagen considered himself to have been King Josiah, Joseph 
of Arimathza and Zwingli in former appearances. 

It might be of interest to add a few remarks upon the doc- 
trine of reincarnation as it developed under the influence of 
the Cabala. It harmonized very well with their idea—that the 
soul was to return to the Infinite Source after realizing that 
perfection, whose germs were latent within it; if this was not 
achieved in a first life, it must be sought in a second. The 
Zohar, a cabalistic work of the thirteenth century, asserts that 
‘fall souls are subject to transmigration; and men do not 
know the ways of the Holy One, blessed be He. They do not 
know that they are brought before the tribunal both before 
they enter into this world and after they leave it. They are 
ignorant of the many transmigrations and secret probations 
which they have to undergo and of the number of souls and 
spirits which enter into this world and do not return to the 
palace of the Heavenly King. Men do not know how the 
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souls revolve like a stone which is thrown from a sling. But 
the time is at hand when these mysteries will be disclosed.”’ 

According to the account given in the Jewish Encyclopzedia* 
these notions were elaborated still further by the school of 
Laria. All human souls were thrown into confusion by the 
sin of Adam. And until the coming of the Messias they must 
wander. After a good life they may re-enter a human body ; 
if guilty of adultery they must inhabit that of an ass; if cruel 
to the poor, that of a crow; if they cause a Jew to eat unclean 
meat, they will be a leaf shaken and suffering in the wind; 
have they neglected to wash their hands before meals, they 
will become a river. 

Akin to this doctrine is the conception of impregnation of 
souls. A purified soul which neglected some ritual duties 
upon earth, may be united with the soul of a living man to 
make good such neglect or even to help that man during life. 
The soul of Samuel was supported in this way by those of 
Moses and Aaron. In addition, some souls were condemned 
to wander disembodied on earth and to be tormented. To 
escape this they would enter into the bodies of good persons. 
Hayyim Vital, a cabalist of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, records that he came across the soul of a pious 
man that had entered into the body of the daughter of one 
of his friends. He had been exiled from heaven for slighting 
the virtue of repentance and dwelt first in the body of a fish. 
When the fish was caught and sold for the Sabbath meal, 
he entered into the body of this girl. Through proclaiming 
before Vital the great value of the virtue of repentance, he was 
allowed to return to heaven. 

In more modern times poets, tike Goethe and Lessing, have 
given the doctrine a kindly glance and it has been a theme 
of speculation for occultists of every kind. Lutoslawski, a 
Polish Platonic scholar of no mean repute, states in a more 
recent work’ that belief in reincarnation is prevalent in Poland. 
“All the greatest poets of Poland, such as Mickiewicz, 
Slowacki, Krasifski . . . mention their past lives; and the 
greatest masterpiece of Polish literature, the Spirit King of 
Slowacki, is a mystic autobiography, in which the poet nar- 
rates his past incarnation.’’ He also refers to ‘‘the prejudice 
against reincarnation which prevails among the Catholic 
clergy.’’ Actually with very few exceptions the doctrine has 
never claimed the attention of serious thinkers. 


2 Vol. XII, pp. 231—234. 
2 W. Lutoslawski, ‘‘Pre-existence and Reincarnation,”’ pp. 24 and 29. 
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Reincarnation, I have said, is only intelligible in some sys- 
tem like the Platonic, which attributes the whole of man’s 
reality to the soul. If the body is extrinsic to the self, then 
it is not a priori absurd that this soul should assume a series 
of bodies; for none of these does more than give it a “‘local 
habitation and a name’’ for a short spell. What is important 
is not the sequence of A in Babylon, B in Rome and C in 
Philadelphia, if these are taken as manifestations of the same 
soul X; they are just accidental variations upon one theme. 
The only reality is the soul X. This is obviously incompatible 
with Christian thought, which maintains that the body enters 
as an essential part into the constitution of man. Theologic- 
ally, this doctrine is connected with the mystery and conse- 
quences of the Incarnation, which would otherwise be denuded 
of its reality. We should be left in the position of the Docetist 
heretics who regarded the human nature of Christ as a sem- 
blance and a phantom and thus denied the Hypostatic Union. 
Once body and soul be admitted to be essential to man, once 
these two elements, themselves incomplete, be considered as 
forming a complete individual man, once personality be seen 
to reside in this ensouled body or embodied soul, then it be- 
comes nonsense to speak of transmigration. Mr. A in Baby- 
lon and Mr. B in Rome are two quite different individuals ; 
and X, the vagrant soul of the reincarnationists, must make 
its choice, or rather had no choice; it was the soul of one or 
the other. We are reminded of the question put to Our Lord 
by the Sadducees concerning the woman who had been mar- 
ried in turn to seven brothers.’ Whose wife was she to be in 
the resurrection, in which they did not believe? Our Lord’s 
answer was that in heaven they shall neither marry nor be 
married, but remain as the angels of God. A similar reply 
is not open to the reincarnationist ; for the resurrection of the 
body is a very definite article of the Christian creed. And 
this body, both in its humble condition on earth and in its 
risen, glorified state, remains identical. St. Paul affirms that 
“this corruptible body must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal body must put on immortality.’”’* ‘‘However pro- 
foundly mysterious it may be,’’ writes Pére Prat, ‘‘the renewal 
of our being does not go so far as the creation of a new per- 
sonality. The body ‘is sown in corruption, it is raised in in- 
corruption, etc.’ From corruptible it becomes incorruptible 
and consequently immortal ; from abject, vile and subject to 
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the most humiliating necessities, it becomes worthy of honour 
and respect, clothed with a beauty which reflects the restored 
image of God and the brilliancy of a glorified soul; from 
powerless, infirm and subject to all the limitations of its nature 
and to all the lapses of sin it becomes superior to the elements, 
a victor over time, and a master of space.”’ * 

The truth is that the notion of reincarnation is never really 
at home save in some system that is more or less pantheistic. 
This removes it further still from compatibility with Christian 
thought. The idea of the transcendence of God, of the ‘‘onto- 
logical separateness’’ of God and the world is fundamental to 
that thinking. For it, the universe is created by God and, by 
God’s free act, remains dependent upon Him but is in no sense 
part of His being, is substantially distinct from Him. For 
the pantheist the world is ultimately part of God. Often 
enough the very word ‘“‘pantheism’’ is a misnomer : there is 
no conception of a supreme Deity over and against creation, 
to whom all that is created stands in a relation of dependence. 
It is not that the universe is made part of and is whelmed in 
God ; it is God who is lost and who disappears in the notion 
of a universe, evolving constantly and manifesting itself in 
the myriad forms of life. He is dragged down into the cease- 
less process of birth and decay, is made changeable as all 
other things are changeable and remains little more than the 
background of an unsubstantial phantasmagoric world. And 
not only God is lost, the universe itself vanishes in a continu- 
ous and meaningless process. The contours of things are lost 
and blurred, their reality evaporates in a continual evolution, 
be it towards the eternal fire or hearth of the universe of the 
Stoics or the Indian Nirvana. Human existence loses its 
value; individuality, human freedom and human effort have 
no meaning more; the law is destiny, fatalism ; the supreme 
test is resignation, not activity and virtue, earnestly striven 
for and intended. It is the tragedy of the human mind, the 
suicidal instinct latent within it, that it can lose itself so readily 
in what is negative, in the denial of itself and of its God. It 
is so easy to deny one’s personal destiny and responsibility 
by making that destiny part of a process, by merging that 
destiny into a wider and impersonal cosmic movement. Re- 
incarnation is such a denial, an attempt to lose oneself in some- 
thing bigger, something vaguer, something meaningless. 
From such a collapse of human thinking it is a relief to turn 


1 Pére Prat, ‘“‘The Theology of Saint Paul’’ (1933), Vol. I, p. 139. 
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to the quiet and sober positive thought of Christianity, to find 
oneself and to find a centre to attach oneself, a centre to which 
one was irrevocably attached long before one ever realized 
that supreme attachment, a personal God, transcendent and 
unchanging, upon whom all that which starts and changes is 
unceasingly dependent, the beginning and the end. 

I have attempted to do little more than show that the doc- 
trine of the reincarnationists is in no sense compatible with 
Christian thought. It is opposed to the Christian idea of man 
as a creature of soul and body in a created world in which he 
has to work out his salvation once for all; it is hardly to be 
reconciled with the belief in a transcendent God. It is a nega- 
tion of man’s true dignity and worth; it is at heart a denial of 
God. The earnest discussion of it, which assumed its reality, 
or at least its possibility, in a modern newspaper of standing 
is a lamentable illustration of the practical abandonment of 
Christian belief and even of theism prevalent in our ‘‘free- 
thinking’ and misguided age. 

JOHN MURRAY. 





The Canopy Bearer 


(In Memory of G. K. Chesterton, K.C.S.G., who died June 14th, 
Sunday within the octave of Corpus Christi) 


HILST Faith still held her Mystery aloft 
At Corpus Christi-tide, when Love grows bold 
And seeks the highways, bidding men behold 
The Secret of the Sanctuary, he doffed 
This mortal garb—within the octave’s span 
To him did Heaven her pageantry unfold,— 
True bearer of the canopy which told 
The Kingship of the Everlasting Man. 


E. DINNIS. 
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VER since St. Augustine in his immortal ‘‘City of 
ea gave literary expression to the historical phases 

of the conflict between good and evil, which began with 
the creation of free but finite beings, the course of that peren- 
nial struggle has been many times described, although never 
perhaps with the same profound understanding. For only 
the good can rightly appreciate its character and only the 
truthful can interpret it correctly. Error, conscious or un- 
conscious, already in the mind, must needs prejudice the 
capacity to acquire truth and, if the error concerns fundamen- 
tal principles, the more are the mental processes vitiated. 
Thus handicapped, even the most highly gifted can only 
blunder in his judgment of affairs, whereas the earnest Chris- 
tian, who knows God’s cause to be absolutely right and pays 
heed to His revelation, need not fear, in spite of intellectual 
limitations, to attempt to estimate the fortunes of that cause 
in his own day. It is an effort that needs to be constantly re- 
peated because of the false interpretations widely prevalent. 
The difficulty is great, but so also is the need. 

In St. Augustine’s day, when paganism still ruled the 
minds and manners of multitudes, the issues were fairly 
simple. The divinely equipped visible Church, although not 
conterminous with ‘‘the City of God,’’ formed a nucleus round 
which the forces of good could rally, whilst the foes of God’s 
Kingdom became manifest as her assailants. But since the 
Reformation—the definite repudiation by whole sections of 
Christendom of the principle of authority on which Christ’s 
Church was based—the non-Catholic view of the religious 
past has become inevitably distorted. The Catholic Church 
has always entered so intimately into national and inter- 
national affairs that one’s judgment about them cannot but 
be affected by one’s belief or disbelief in the divinity of the 
Catholic system. If it is regarded as wholly man-made, then 
it is liable to free criticism like other human institutions. If, 

1**European Civilization: its Origin and Development.”’ Vol. IV. “‘The 
Reformation.”” By Various Authors. London: Humphrey Milford. Pp. 754. 
Price, 18s, n. ‘‘Church and State’: Report of the Archbishops’ Commission. 
Vol. I. Pp. vi, 183. Price, 2s. 6d. ‘Church and State’: Papers read at the 


Cambridge Summer School, 1935. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Pp. xiv, 338. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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on the other hand, we believe that it has been established by 
God for a certain divine purpose, and furnished with all the 
necessary means, then the presumption is that, in the main, 
it has done and is doing what it was made for and, although 
from time to time its human constituents may need correction 
and reformation, the institution itself must be accepted as 
from God, and anything that hinders its lawful work regarded 
as evil. God has given His Church a more direct, clear and 
permanent charter than any merely human institution can 
boast. Accordingly, those who disbelieve in the divine war- 
rant of the Church and ascribe her activities throughout the 
ages to motives merely human, must needs fail in many par- 
ticulars to give a true account of past history. Moreover, 
human institutions also, from the State downwards, which 
consider the Church to be merely one of themselves, cannot 
help resisting her pretensions to be something different and 
something higher, to be herself a ‘‘perfect society,’ permeat- 
ing all others and independent of them, and transcending all 
political boundaries. This, since the Reformation, has been 
the habitual attitude of all States which do not recognize the 
validity of the Church’s claims and of others theoretically 
Catholic yet ‘‘secular’’ in practice. 

Yet human institutions, and especially the State, can only 
exist by virtue of the principle of authority of which the 
Church is the loftiest exponent and strongest support. ‘‘Obe- 
dience is the bond of rule,’’ and the ‘‘non serviam’’ of the 
first Rebel has been repeated by his human followers through- 
out all time, in their warfare whether against the City of God 
or the civil power. If obedience to civil laws is not rendered 
as a duty, it must be secured by force; the method actually 
adopted by many authoritarian Governments which rule by 
the forcible subordination of elementary civic and personal 
liberties to what they regard as the good of the State. In so 
doing, by a rightful nemesis, they have succumbed to the 
political methods of the people they most detest. Our genera- 
tion has witnessed, for the first time in history, the forces of 
evil, hitherto undisciplined although active and prevalent 
enough, formally organized and drilled for the overthrow of 
Christian civilization. The Communist International which 
has its centre in Soviet Russia, as the City of God centres in 
Rome, shows itself as Totalitarian as the German Govern- 
ment claims to be, which yet rose to power on the suppres- 
sion of Communism, and which, in its senseless endeavour to 
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suppress the Church, has become practically as atheistic as 
the Russian despots. Thus it has come to pass that, were St. 
Augustine to write his great treatise to-day, he would find 
arrayed against the City of God, not merely the widespread 
multitude of sinners who, rejecting redemption, have pre- 
ferred the servitude of vice, but also various organized 
“‘Churches’’ which repudiate the guidance of Christ’s Vicar, 
and secularized States which deny, wholly or in part, the 
rights of Christ’s Church. Apart from the machinations of 
the ‘‘spirits of wickedness in high places,’’ this opposition is 
largely due to ignorance and misunderstanding, for Our Lord 
gave authoritative recognition to all the rights of ‘‘Czesar,”’ 
whilst St. Paul emphasized the double citizenship of the 
Christian. Nowhere, save in Christian teaching, are the 
claims of the State properly advocated : its real enemies, if it 
only knew, are to be found amongst the enemies of the 
Church. 

A right understanding, therefore, of the relations of Church 
and State is necessary to save the latter either from anarchy 
or the desperate remedy of totalitarianism : not otherwise can 
the godless Communist attack on civilization be successfully 
resisted and kept in check. The books which we take note of 
in this paper comprise some recent discussions of the problem 
published in England and show that the need is being felt. It 
should not be impossible to induce the secular State, for its 
own interest, to establish a modus vivendi with the Church 
which, while never retracting her full claims, is practical 
enough to accept a compromise that secures at least the 
fundamental rights of conscience. The astonishing lengths 
to which Catholic authorities are prepared, if necessary, to 
go for the sake of preserving some modicum of regard for 
religion in a non-Christian State, was shown by the short- 
lived Concordat with Mexico in 1934, when, acting on the 
theory that some clergy are better than none, the Holy Father 
agreed to the severest restrictions on the number and activity 
of the Mexican priesthood. History records Concordats of 
all kinds between Church and State, for, although in theory 
there is no inevitable incompatibility between them, precise 
determinations of their respective rights are in practice found 
necessary. 

The various volumes mentioned above, although come to- 
gether purely by chance, happen to illustrate both the prac- 
tice and theory of the matter. ‘‘European Civilization,’’ the 
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fourth section of the large work edited and sponsored by 
Mr. Edward Eyre, is devoted to the Reformation, i.e., to 
that period in history when the hitherto generally accepted 
theory of the relations between Church and State—the uni- 
versal spiritual society and the society which was local and 
temporal—was violently disputed and denied, when over a 
large portion of Europe the local societies rejected the univer- 
sality and the spiritual authority of the Church, and made the 
religious bodies in their midst dependent more or less com- 
pletely on the State. The process was arrested before it 
reached its fulfilment, but its partial accomplishment has 
altered the whole structure of European society, and given 
rise to disruptive spiritual movements which are still running 
their course. The writers herein brought together trace the 
history and discuss the effects of this break with age-long 
tradition on the Continent and in these islands. M. l’Abbé 
Cristiani deals with the Reformation abroad ; Professor F. M. 
Powicke, Professor W. E. Brown and Father M. V. Ronan 
with that in England, Scotland and Ireland respectively, and 
Mr. C. Hollis contributes a final section on ‘‘Religious Per- 
secution.”’ 

Of course, with a radical change in the conception of the 
Church’s character, her relations with the State came to be 
regarded quite differently, and although previously Czsar 
was always prone to invade the spiritual domain—in the early 
Eastern Empire, after it had become Christian, he frequently 
appointed and deposed bishops and regulated matters of dis- 
cipline—still his conduct met with continual protests by the 
Church, growing in strength with the growing emergence of 
the central authority at Rome. With the Reformation, how- 
ever, wherever it usurped the old Church order, the principle 
of National Churches became established, and the State, if 
it did not formally assume control, tended to regard the 
Church as merely another association of its citizens, amenable 
as a whole to the common law. 

The Abbé Cristiani quotes the final decision of the Pro- 
testant Harnack on Luther’s action in calling on the civil 
authority, in 1528, to control and maintain the Church he 
founded—‘‘The Reformation ends in a contradiction.’’ A 
true verdict, for its protagonist dreamt that by discarding 
Papal authority all Christians would henceforth be free and 
equal, guided only by the Word of God; whilst all that he 
succeeded in establishing was a State Church, a religious 
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organization under lay direction. The course of the Reforma- 
tion on the Continent and in England, however varied under 
different leaders—Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Cranmer—instead 
of issuing in liberty of spirit mereiy brought about for those 
swept away by it a change of masters, a permanent extension 
of the powers of the State into alien territory, and the religi- 
ous chaos expressed in the saying cujus regio ejus religio. 
But ever since that time the monstrous incongruity of sub- 
jecting the concerns of the soul to the dictation of a purely 
secular authority, an incongruity which attacks the central 
tenet of Protestantism, private judgment, has provoked, out- 
side the Church, further revolts, so that now the non-Catholic 
religious world embraces, besides those few still under State 
bondage, a number of ‘‘Free Churches,’ ‘‘national’’ in their 
constitution, professing a general allegiance to the Bible and 
to the ‘‘creeds’”’ of their several founders, yet in reality be- 
lieving what they think fit. 

Having described the successful inroads made by the world 
under guise of reform upon the Church of Christ, Cristiani 
goes on to detail the true reformation accomplished by the 
Council of Trent, the new Religious Orders and the activities 
thus set on foot which preserved the Faith in many countries, 
beat back the revolt in others and brought about the align- 
ment of forces that prevailed in Europe, until in our own 
time anti-Catholicism has attained its full development in 
anti-Christianity and atheism. The revolt against God’s re- 
presentative has proved to be constructively a revolt against 
God. 

But the development was a gradual one. The national 
State, freed from religious contrul on the part of Rome, did 
not long concern itself formally with religion. It never really 
did, except for political motives. It has now come to regard 
religious bodies as it does lay corporations, legislating against 
them only when their practices are thought to conflict with 
public order and morality. To the gradual secularization of 
society, itself a fruit of the Reformation, is due this modern 
“secular’’? State, which is practically atheistic and takes no 
thought for the interests or service of a God whom it ignores. 
Through its own felt incompetence or Gallio-like indifference 
regarding spiritual affairs, the State to-day leaves religious 
beliefs free, however much it tends to interfere with religious 
practice. And, indeed, as we gather from the Abbé Cristiani’s 
lucid pages, the princes who supported the Lutheran revolt 
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and its offshoots, whatever religious colouring the various 
heresiarchs strove to give to it, were concerned rather with 
the goods than with the good of the Church. The Reforma- 
tion, abroad as well as in England, was, in the vivid Chester- 
tonian phrase, ‘‘a rising of the rich against the poor.’’ 

This was apparent in England from the first, so much so 
that an Anglican writer calls his account of its beginnings— 
“The Great Pillage.’’ Cristiani rightly points out that the 
English people as such felt no need and had no desire for any 
other religion than the Catholic. The Establishment was im- 
posed on the country by the politicians and maintained by 
those who had profited materially through the destruction of 
the old Church. The fact that, almost alone in the world— 
the small Scandinavian kingdoms excepted—England still 
suffers from a State-Church, wherein the civil power regulates 
the discipline of what claims to be a spiritual corporation and 
determines, at least negatively, its doctrine and worship, is an 
emphatic endorsement of this verdict. 

As an almost unique surviving example of a State-Church, 
a victory of the world over the Church founded by Christ, the 
Elizabethan Establishment deserves further study. The treat- 
ment of the subject in Abbé Cristiani’s section of ‘‘European 
Civilization’’ is on the traditional Catholic lines, but the plan 
of the work demanded a separate account of the Reformation 
in England, Scotland and Ireland. ‘‘The Reformation in 
England’”’ is the work of the Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory at Oxford, Mr. F. M. Powicke, a name which, attached 
to the discussion of any other subject, would merit in Catholic 
eyes the utmost respect, but which, appended to such a con- 
troverted matter as the English Reformation, we cannot but 
view with justifiable misgiving for reasons explained at the 
beginning of this paper. For Professor Powicke does not ac- 
cept the Catholic view of the Church and, therefore, does not 
regard those who distort her doctrines, suppress her lawful 
activities, steal her possessions and deny the supremacy of 
her Head as, objectively at least, the enemies of God and the 
agents of the devil. He cannot, accordingly, without being 
false to his convictions, describe accurately the process by 
which the Catholic religion was supplanted in England by 
a man-made institution which retained many of its forms and 
ceremonies and even beliefs, whilst emptying them of their 
meaning and depriving them of their support. The Professor 
does his work with the greatest consideration and objectivity. 
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The Catholic position is almost as completely stated as the 
Protestant. The various intellectual prejudices which pre- 
vented the idea of Royal Supremacy from being so abhorrent 
then, as it now seems to us and to many Anglicans, are care- 
fully pointed out : the interminable shades of belief and un- 
belief which obscured the real issue in the minds of so many 
are sketched with minute diligence, but in the end it is the 
Anglican view which prevails. No one reading these polished 
sentences, these contrasted views, these subtle discrimina- 
tions, these plausible assumptions, these hinted preferences, 
these perhaps unconscious minimizings, these judicious reti- 
cences, would easily guess what did happen at the Reforma- 
tion—the canonical disappearance and the almost complete 
destruction of the ancient Church of England, with its Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice and Rule of Faith, and the substitution 
in its place of a man-made national institution, without Orders 
or jurisdiction or unity, the merest simulacrum of a Church. 

The victory of the world over the Church which the Refor- 
mation meant, both in Scotland and in Ireland, is in no way 
disguised by Professor Brown and Father Ronan, experts in 
their subjects and furnished with the fixed standard of re- 
ligious truth which Catholicism provides. Both these sec- 
tions are exceedingly interesting and informative and bring 
together most useful matter for reference. They make very 
clear the disastrous effect even upon civil life which this violent 
break with Christian tradition necessarily caused, and yet 
how God brought good out of evil by the consequent revival 
of Catholic zeal. 

Mr. Hollis’s candid sketch of the history of religious per- 
secution illustrates in another way the victory of the world 
over the Church, for, after vindicating for eleven centuries 
the rights of even mistaken consciences, Churchmen in the 
thirteenth century and later allowed themselves to be so de- 
ceived by the spirit of the age as to think that it was the 
Church’s business to preserve the structure of society, and 
thus to co-operate with the secular power in suppressing by 
force the growth of heresies considered anti-civic. It makes 
painful reading, as do all records of illogical thought and 
perverted zeal, although it does not, rightly understood, im- 
pugn the Church’s claim to be the guardian of Christian 
morality. The history of the English martyrs shows that by 
their time the process was left to the ‘‘reformed’’ Churches. 
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We turn now to the Elizabethan Establishment to show how 
real religious sentiment must repudiate Erastianism. 

How the better elements in the English Christian commu- 
nity have reacted against the humiliating position of the 
Establishment, and have tried to shake off the bonds of the 
State is revealed in the ‘‘Report of the Archbishops’ Commis- 
sion on the Relations between Church and State’’ issued early 
this year. It will be remembered that, shortly after the second 
rejection by Parliament of the Revised Book of Common 
Prayer, the Anglican bishops declared in protest— 


It is a fundamental principle that the Church, that is 
the Bishops together with the Clergy and Laity, must 
in the last resort, when its mind has been fully ascer- 
tained, retain its inalienable right, in loyalty to Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in Him 
and to arrange the expression of that Holy Faith in its 
form of worship. 


With this carefully-qualified statement as basis, the Com- 
mission which has lately reported, was set up in 1930. We 
have no concern here with its recommendations, which are 
still under debate in the Church Assembly, but the authors 
of the Historical Introduction, which, of course, assumes 
Continuity and recites the history of the English Church 
more Anglicano with the suppression or misrepresentation of 
inconvenient facts, seem wholly unaware that the reason why 
the Establishment has never been able in practice to assert its 
independence of the State in matters spiritual is because it is 
Erastian in its very essence. Whatever jurisdiction it has 
comes from the Crown, which not only nominates its bishops 
but gives them leave to function. The very archbishop who 
declared the principle quoted above admitted that every mem- 
ber of Parliament had ‘‘an absolute right’’ to decide by his 
vote that the principle should not be acted on. The world 
has surely triumphed in this case where the national Church 
has become subordinate to the civil magistrate. We cannot 
conceive of any occasion when Anglicanism as at present 
established could, in the first place, fully ascertain its own 
mind and then succeed in binding even its own members to 
accept whatever formulation of its faith it subsequently man- 
aged to achieve. 

From the City of Confusion, ‘‘comprehending’’ contradic- 
tory doctrines because unable to say which is correct, we turn 
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with relief to a volume which discusses both historically and 
dogmatically the reactions between the Catholic Church and 
the World, whether partially Christianized or wholly unre- 
generate. About a year ago these discussions took place at 
the Cambridge Summer School, and they have now been 
added to the admirable published series of such expositions 
of Catholic teaching—one of the most timely and useful of 
the lot. For Christ’s Church, as we have seen, is now being 
confronted, not only as always by the multitudes of ‘‘natural’’ 
men, only lately organized into formal atheism, but also by 
a resurrection of the pagan Absolute State, embodying once 
again the ‘“‘Czesarism’”’ into which she was born. Hence the 
interest aroused by the first eight of the fifteen papers read 
at the School which trace historically the gradual evolution of 
the idea of the two Societies, the temporal and the spiritual, 
and the varying phases of their interaction. The Church, 
human in her constituents, made many grave mistakes of 
policy—the divine assistance, which guarantees only moral 
and doctrinal inerrancy and perpetuity of existence, does not 
safeguard her from such mishaps : whilst the State more often 
trespassed on or even overran the ecclesiastical domain. The 
remaining seven lectures deal with theory: the doctrine of 
the Church regarding her own rights to rule, and the limits 
of State authority ; her vindication of the family and of the 
worker ; her attitude towards political parties; her programme 
for social betterment—all asserting ‘‘a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times.’? Such knowledge 
should be an integral part of the Catholic’s equipment. We 
need not ever expect in this life a reconciliation of the Church 
and the World or a complete triumph of the one over the 
other. But if the Christian life is and must remain a warfare, 
it is the noblest life attainable on earth and the ultimate victory 
is assured in the life to come, however kings may rage here 
and whatever vain designs the heathen may now conceive 
against the Lord and against His Christ. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON. 


N the prime of his years—he was only sixty-two—the chief 

literary champion of the Church in England has been taken to 
his reward. On Sunday, June 14th, prayers were asked for his re- 
covery in all the London churches: before the day was out came 
the announcement of his death, rite munitus. The Press, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic alike, has since paid adequate testimony to 
the uniqueness of his literary achievement, and here we need only 
stress the high apologetic value of his writings. We may claim to 
have been early alive to this aspect of them, for THE Month, in 
an essay, printed in November, 1908, entitled ‘‘Faith Found in 
Fleet Street,’’ called the attention of Catholics to a new ally who, 
in a decade of journalistic activity, had already done much to prove 
the essential soundness of Christianity and the bankruptcy of rival re- 
ligious and irreligious systems. So accurate was his knowledge of the 
spirit of the Faith, and so thorough his sympathy with its struggles 
that he was then thought by some to have been received into the 
Church, and, in fact, his conversion was announced several times 
before it actually occurred (in 1922): however, whether outside or 
within the Fold, his pen was always at the service of truth as he 
knew it. There was nothing to change in his mental attitude with 
his change of spiritual allegiance, and his polemic during the four- 
teen years of his Catholic life was as vigorous as ever, if now more 
detailed and comprehensive. In fact, his masterpiece of apologetic 
—‘‘The Everlasting Man,’’ wherein he demolishes both the evolu- 
tionary materialist and the agnostic higher-critic, and sets forth a 
brilliant picture of the process of Creation and Redemption, was 
published not many years after he joined the Church, and may 
well have represented the rational grounds on which he made his 
submission. At any rate, it stands out as the most admirable and 
most useful of his many expositions of the Christian position, one 
which might profitably be used as a textbook in Catholic schools 
and seminaries. If he had done nothing else for the Catholic cause, 
this treatise alone would merit our lasting gratitude, so great is 
the wealth of imaginative colouring which vivifies its sound his- 
torical substance, so true and penetrating the analysis of the out- 
ward recorded facts. Our present generation is particularly rich 
in the volumes of high literary quality written in defence of the 
Faith, but even in comparison with the ability and knowledge dis- 
played by authors like Mr. Belloc, Father Knox, Mr. C. Dawson, 
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Father Karl Adam, M. Maritain, Father Martindale, and many 
others, this work of Chesterton’s more than holds its own. 

However, direct defence of Christian dogma forms a but small 
portion of the vast literary output of this giant of journalists—the 
word is not depreciatory, for journalism in the hands of such a 
master of thought and language can be literature. The value of 
his ‘‘witness’’ consists mainly in the sound Catholic philosophy 
which inspired his whole outlook, and gave it cohesion and 
strength. It was this Christian rationalism, this respect for logical 
processes, this ability to see the wood as well as the trees, and the 
next life as well as this, that made his exposure of the various 
‘‘free-thinkers’’ of our day so very deadly. He never made the mis- 
take of taking them too seriously, still less of being angry with 
them: the superiority of his mental endowment and equipment al- 
lowed him to do his work with the minimum of effort. Sentimen- 
talists all or hide-bound with prejudice, with no standard of truth 
or consistency of thought to guide or support them, his opponents 
were generally as clay in his hands. Thus he was the despair of 
those anti-Catholics who could not conceive how any man of sense, 
still less a man of genius, could embrace the Faith they despised. 
He, with his friend and comrade Mr. Belloc, has done more than 
any writer of our time to make Catholicity intellectually respectable 
in the eyes of our ‘‘After-Christians.”’ 

And in none of his books—although his innumerable stories are 
unsurpassed for ingenuity of plot, psychological insight and vivid- 
ness of description—did he condescend to that appeal to human 
animality with which, under plea of realism, so many contemporary 
novelists degrade themselves and corrupt their public. He proved 
by his success that even on the material plane such putridity has 
no justification. And in his criticism of books or events or per- 
sons, there is no sign of that tendency to compromise with the 
spirit of the age to which even Catholics are liable—those ‘‘passive 
Catholics’? of whom our Archbishop spoke in his Whitsuntide 
pastoral, who shrink from the responsibility of the Talent entrusted 
to them and do their sorry best to bury it. If so Catholic in mind 
and heart a score of years before he actually became one, Mr. 
Chesterton, it may be well imagined, proved even more belliger- 
ently active in the profession of the Faith during his too-short yet 
wonderfully fruitful life in the Fold. Just nine years ago, calling 
attention in these pages to Messrs. Chesterton and Belloc as Catho- 
lic apologists, we wrote: 


We do hope that our fellow-Catholics appreciate the kindly 
Providence which sends us two such champions of Catholicism 
at this particular time. They have made the Faith, what it is 
meant to be, the groundwork of all their speculations, the 
touchstone of all their theories. They have met the world with 
its own misused and perverted weapon, human reason, and 
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beaten it in a thousand encounters, so that its atheists and 
anti-Christians, its free-thinkers and pseudo-scientists are fain, 
by labelling them as cranks and poseurs, mere weavers of 
paradox and free lances of journalism, to parry their deadly 
dialectic. They have done what Newman with all his genius 
could not do—brought Catholic philosophy and Catholic ethics 
into immediate contact with the mind of the common man. 
They have made vocal the splendid tradition of the Catholic 
Church and, bating incidental defects of method or emphasis, 
their writings have substantially vindicated her claim to be 
the salt of civilization. 

The lapse of time, we venture to say, has done nothing to in- 
validate that estimate, but rather much to confirm it. These two 
writers have done incalculable service in ‘‘getting across’’ to a 
vast traditionally-hostile public the whole Catholic scheme of 
values. Many are following in their footsteps—Arnold Lunn, 
Alfred Noyes, Evelyn Waugh, to say nothing of a number of 
clerics—but they gain a hearing the more easily because those 
pioneers have blazed the trail. The old complaint, Catholica non 
leguntur, is no longer so well-founded as it was. 

One of the earliest poems of Mr. Chesterton, written indeed 
when he was a schoolboy at St. Paul’s, indicates that even then he 
reverenced the Blessed Virgin,’ and this devotion, which is the hall- 
mark of the genuine Catholic, found ample scope later in a volume 
of exquisite poems called ‘“The Queen of the Seven Swords,”’ and 
in many other tributes of his poetic genius. For this many-sided 
man had all the authentic attributes of the poet—vision, elevation, 
metrical skill, a sense of melody and an admirable appreciation of 
the colour and weight of words—and could exhibit his brilliant 
artistry in every poetic style. His ‘‘Collected Poems’’ embrace 
devotion and satire, the playful and the lyrical, long narratives and 
crisp epigrams and ringing odes. They are, above all, English 
in the best sense, often expressing a patriotism that is worlds away 
from the racial arrogance and false human values to which the 
genius of Kipling has given vogue. They are instinct with the 
fundamental spirit of Christendom, the homely virtues, the love 
of liberty and, above all, concern for the poor. 

A last word in this hasty sketch may elaborate a little this par- 
ticular trait of Mr. Chesterton’s character—his enormous and per- 
sistent sympathy for the downtrodden and helpless and unprotected 
—the common folk everywhere, whose cause he championed with 
all the generosity of his great heart and whose fortunes coloured 
his whole political and economic outlook. He describes himself 
humorously in his last group of collected essays’ as 

a Liberal without any Liberal Party, a Little-~-Englander in the 


1 It was called ‘‘Ave Maria’’ and the first stanza ended with the words: 
“*We pray who have done with the Churches ; we worship who may not believe.”’ 
® “As I was Saying,” p. 104. (Methuen: 1936.) 
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sense that I care more about England than about Tasmania ; 
a Radical in all my instincts in the general social quarrels of 
our plutocracy; an ex-Socialist who is still enough of a 
Socialist to be a sort of revolutionist; . . . a Distributist who 
denies that any of the nineteenth-century parties of squires and 
merchants had the remotest notion of what was wrong with 
the nineteenth century (for what was wrong was the absence 
of peasants who are equally opposed to merchants and squires), 


but these obiter scripta simply describe the ways in which his in- 
tense passion for justice found expression in the deChristianized 
society of our time. He hated power used to make wealth, and 
wealth employed without responsibility, for the general result was 
the oppression of the poor. Accordingly, he tried to arouse in the 
proletariat—that odious word—a sense of human dignity and a 
desire for the possession of property, which might mitigate, at any 
rate, the economic slavery in which they live, and he spent life and 
substance in this Christian effort. This is not the occasion to ap- 
praise this prolonged campaign for social justice, nor, indeed, to 
attempt any criticism of what we may call his counter-prejudices, 
provoked by Puritan excesses and the complicated make-believe 
of modern democracy. There will be occasion later, we may hope, 
for a more worthy appreciation of this ‘“‘happy warrior,’’ who al- 
ways fought so stoutly and cheerfully for goodness and for truth. 


R.1.P. 
J.K. 





A CANADIAN SHRINE. 


RANCE was just beginning to carve a foothold for herself 

along the northern shores of the St. Lawrence, and Indians 
had started to meet her traders in a peaceable way, to barter their 
furs for the gaudy baubles brought to their country by the white 
man. ‘‘La Compagnie de la Nouvelle France’’ was doing exceed- 
ingly profitable business and, had it not been for the piety and 
altruism of Sieur Jacques de la Ferté, Abbé of Ste. Marie Made- 
leine at Chateaudun in France, it is more than probable that this 
corner also of the New World would have been exploited, just as 
Mexico had been earlier exploited by Spain. 

But, three hundred years ago this year, Abbé de la Ferté, Can- 
tor of the King’s Chapel, and one of the most powerful ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries in France, was granted a track of land along the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence. This track was thirty miles in 
length along the river, and stretched ninety miles inland. To-day, 
it is the home of some of the most important industries in the 
Province of Quebec, with pulp and paper mills and cellophane fac- 
tories; but then, in 1636, this land, centring around what is now 
the city of Three Rivers, nearly midway between Montreal and 
Quebec, was simply an outpost in which the French traders met 
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the redskins, and in which a tiny mission was established by the 
Jesuit Fathers. 

It was as a thank-offering for the fine work done by the Jesuits 
there, in their mission work among both Indians and traders, that the 
old Abbé gave over part of his Seigneury to them, with the proviso 
that it should be made a ‘‘reservation’’ where the Catholic Indians 
could be safe from the menace of the liquor traffic and incidentally 
from the wrath of their heathen brethren. The Jesuits decided to 
give the name of ‘‘Cap-de-la-Madeleine’’ to the promontory on the 
east side of the river St. Maurice on which they established this 
retreat, in honour of the Abbé who had given it to them. 

As time went on, more and more Indians came to Three Rivers, 
and increasing numbers of them embraced the Faith taught by the 
little band of Jesuit Fathers established across the river. They 
attended the rough little parish church of Ste. Marie Madeleine, 
and, returning after the trading season, themselves spread some 
knowledge of Christianity amongst the tribes. This church, which 
still stands at Cap-de-la-Madeleine, dates, according to an incised 
inscription, only from 1714, though it is said to be the oldest stone 
church in North America standing as it was when first built. It 
replaces the edifice which was erected in 1659, and contains much 
of the original material, notably the roof-beams which are decor- 
ated with old Indian hieroglyphics. In more recent years, 1888, 
the old shrine was formally dedicated to Notre Dame du Rosaire, 
the parish having, ever since 1694, formed a branch of the Rosary 
Confraternity in America. Already, in 1883, the date of Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical on the Rosary, pilgrimages to this historic monu- 
ment of Canada’s conversion had begun, and in 1904, the year of 
the Jubilee of the Definition of the Immaculate Conception, it was 
solemnly declared a place of National Pilgrimage for the country, 
in the presence of H.E. the Apostolic Delegate to Canada, fifteen 
archbishops and bishops, more than four hundred clergy and a 
great gathering of 1,500 pilgrims, on which occasion Mgr. F.-X. 
Cloutier, Bishop of Three Rivers, crowned the Virgin of the Cap 
as Queen of Canada. In the same year a great circular annex to 
the old church was constructed containing eight chapels, and seats 
for seven or eight hundred pilgrims. 

Since that date, growing stacks of discarded crutches and the 
like medical appliances testify to the fervour and persistence of the 
pilgrimages, and around the buildings there has been laid out a 
beautiful park, wherein art has skilfully enhanced the beauties of 
nature. In a lovely setting of centuries-old trees, with the St. 
Lawrence rolling below, are fifteen groups, designed in France, 
which represent the Mysteries of the Rosary. As at Lourdes, 
there is also an elaborately-constructed Way of the Cross, fashioned 
in stone to reproduce, on a third of the original scale, the Stations 
at Jerusalem. From the Stations, a hillock takes the pilgrim to 
the Calvary, which supports a large crucifix in grey stone, and 
beyond this again is a representation of the Holy Sepulchre 
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enshrining a life-size figure of the dead Christ. For open-air ser- 
vices, when the crowd of pilgrims is very large, there is nearby 
a huge stone altar. In August, 1924, there was opened and blessed 
before a crowd of 20,000, what is called the ‘‘Bridge of the 
Rosaries,’’ spanning, in a graceful arch of eighty-six feet, the 
little River Favrel which runs through the park. Its four stately 
towers are festooned with eight colossal rosaries, which thus com- 
memorate a striking event in the history of the parish. 

It appears that, in late March of 1879, after a mild winter when 
the St. Lawrence had remained ice-free, it suddenly froze over 
opposite the Cap, so that stone could be carted across from the 
south shore to enable the people to build the new church of Ste. 
Marie Madeleine. This favour was attributed to the persistent 
recital of the Rosary during several preceding months, and the 
promise of the pastor, should the petition be granted, to dedicate 
the old Sanctuary to this devotion. 

The parish church of Ste. Marie Madeleine, for which the build- 
ing material was thus wondrously provided, was completed in 
1883; its tall and graceful spire ascends gracefully heavenwards in 
full view of the busy traffic of the St. Lawrence. Beside the church 
is the monastery of the Oblate Fathers of Mary Immaculate, whose 
fame is widespread in northern Canada and who, since 1902, have 
been in charge of the Shrine and its surroundings. In connexion 
with this centre of devotion there are also three convents in the 
neighbourhood—those, viz., of ‘‘Les Servantes de Jésus-Marie,’’ 
of ‘‘Les Dominicaines du Rosaire’’ and of ‘‘Les Petites Sceurs de 
la Sainte Famille.’’ The ‘‘Servantes,’’ a contemplative Order, de- 
vote themselves to prayer for the success of the pilgrimages, for 
the conversion of sinners and for the cure of the sick, crippled 
and afflicted who recommend themselves to the intercession of the 
Queen of the Holy Rosary. The Blessed Sacrament is constantly 
exposed in their chapel, which is open to pilgrims. The Domini- 
can nuns, naturally attracted by a Rosary Shrine, conduct an 
“‘Hétellerie’’ for all visitors during the day, and for the accommo- 
dation of ladies at night, whilst domestic needs of the Oblate 
monastery are supplied by the ‘‘Petites Sceurs.”’ 

Much might be added concerning the miracles wrought at this 
favoured Shrine of Our Lady—wonders only surpassed by those 
that take place at the Sanctuary of Ste. Anne of Beaupré (the 
Mother of the Blessed Virgin) about twenty miles further down 
the river nearer Quebec. Both shrines have benefited by the in- 
crease in latter years of transit facilities, and the numbers of their 
votaries grow year by year. Pilgrimages are a natural expression 
of faith, and a standing witness to the earthly minded of the 
claims of the next world. It is no wonder that they thus flourish 
in Catholic Canada, and that these two shrines which, three hun- 
dred years ago, were tiny outposts of the Faith in the wilderness, 
should now rival even the greatest sanctuaries in the Old World. 


W. M. GIBSON. 
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THE FIRST FRENCH NEWSPAPER. 
The Paris Gazette: 1631—1790, 

HIS Press-ridden age cannot easily realize what social life 

was like before newspapers were invented. Personal inter- 
course—the main means of communicating ideas—within the 
limits of possible travel, must have been more sought for than 
now. The Athenian itch ‘‘to tell or hear something new’’ (Acts 
xvii, 21) was surely universal in the pre-Press world, and in de- 
fault of authentic news the minds of men had to feed upon rumours. 
It was not until May 30, 1631, that the first French newspaper, 
properly so-called, the famous Paris Gazette, edited by Théo- 
phraste Renaudot, came to supply surely a “‘long-felt want’’ and 
ten years had still to pass before England’s first ‘‘diurnall’’ of 
domestic news appeared; for, from 1620 onwards, nothing but 
pamphlets of foreign news (collectively termed the corantos) 
had been known in this country and never at any time had these 
had a newspaper title, or ‘‘catchword.’’ The Paris Gazette long 
retained the pre-eminence with which its pioneer status endowed 
it. Omitting details about the private life of Renaudot himself— 
who was philanthropist, doctor and historiographer of his King, 
and is honoured by statues at his birthplace, Loudun in Poitou, 
and in Paris, and by the ‘‘Prix Renaudot’’ of the Académie Gon- 
court—I desire to call attention to his newspaper and to its political 
and literary importance in the seventeenth century—a subject never 
hitherto dealt with by an English historian. 

The real founder of the Gazette, without whose active co-opera- 
tion it could never have achieved its unbounded success, was 
Richelieu. This great statesman thus achieved a paradox; for he 
thereby allied ‘‘the two great enemies, whose contests have filled 
the modern world—absolutism and the newspaper press.”’ 

Renaudot’s Gazette appeared every Friday, after a conference 
on the previous day by what may be termed an editorial board- 
meeting. In order to ensure the literary merit of the Gazette, 
Richelieu attached remarkable men as assistants to its editor. The 
chief of these was Gautier des Costes, Seigneur de la Calprenéde, 
an officer in the Guards and writer of dramas and romances, whose 
*‘much-admired ‘Cleopatra’ ’’ was translated into English before 
the Restoration. La Calprenéde was for a long time one of the 
buttresses of the Gasette and ‘‘never missed one of these Thurs- 
day conferences.’’ Amongst others, Guillaume Bautru, Comte de 
Serrant, a great wit and the favourite of both Richelieu and 
Mazarin, Mézerai, the historian, and Vincent Voiture, a poet, wit 
and stylist who helped to perfect the French language, may be 
mentioned. ‘‘As a result, the style of the Gazette is good and its 
diction flows easily.’’ 

Renaudot’s contributors were even more noteworthy: Pierre 
d’Hozier, justly termed ‘‘the father of scientific genealogy,’’ who 
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had correspondents all over Europe, placed their reports at Renau- 
dot’s service and aided him in every way. And—surely the like 
has never been known since !—Louis XIII and Richelieu them- 
selves wrote articles for the paper. There is no doubt about this, 
for the King’s own drafts, with their erasures and corrections, 
still exist. Treaties, ambassadorial dispatches and documents 
written by Richelieu can easily be identified, and some are referred 
to in letters written by him to third persons. These last usually 
were printed as supplements. 

There was a curious sequel in England. Two stationers, 
Nathaniel Butter and Nicholas Bourne, had been the chief pub- 
lishers of the corantos, whose title pages, printed separately, were 
pasted ‘‘on each publick post and church door’’ by way of contents 
bills, these title pages being little but a synopsis of the contents of 
the pamphlets within. Thus the title-page of Butter and Bourne’s 
last coranto in 1632 commenced as follows : ‘‘September 1. Numb. 
42. The Continuation of our weekly avisoes since the 23rd of the 
last to the first of this present. . .’’ The title-page then went on 
with the usual synopsis and ended with a separate paragraph— 
“Something concerning France and the troubles there.’’ Yet the 
reader of the thirteen pages quarto of the pamphlet itself will not 
find in it a word about France or its troubles. Evidently the title- 
page had attracted the attention of the licenser, for, on October 
17, 1632, the Star Chamber prohibited the printing of ‘‘all Gazettes 
and news from foreign parts, as well Butter and Bourne’s as 
others.’’ The explanation is that Marie de Medicis, the Queen- 
Mother, and Monsieur, the King’s brother Gaston, were actually 
in revolt against Louis XIII and, according to the Paris Gazette, 
their supporters had been declared traitors by proclamation. Sub- 
sequent numbers of the Gazette were full of the proceedings by 
which civil war was averted by Richelieu. 

There were also other, but less important, complaints. 


They say [wrote Lord Brooke’s ‘‘intelligencer,’’ Pory, on 
October 25, 1632] that the occasion of this order was the im- 
portunity of the Spanish and Archduchesses agents, who were 
vexed to the soul to see so many losses and crosses, so many 
dishonours and disasters betide the House of Austria as well 
in the Upper as in the Lower Germany. But this smothering 
of the currantoes is but a palliation, not a cure of their wounds. 
They will burst out again one of these days. 


For six years to come, there were no more corantos. Then, on 
December 20, 1638, perhaps to compensate them for their losses, 
Butter and Bourne, by Royal Letters Patent, were granted the 
monopoly of publishing foreign news. The troubles in France had 
long been ended; our own were in progress, and it was just as 
well to divert attention from them. 
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Richelieu died in December, 1642, Louis XIII in May, 1643. 
On Richelieu’s death the crafty Mazarin had succeeded to his place 
and carried on his policy. During the minority of Louis XIV, who 
was born in 1638, Mazarin was the real ruler of France. M. Leo 
Claretie endorses the story that Louis XIII, when vexed with his 
Queen, used to avenge himself by anonymous communications in 
the Gazette, and then, in most unkingly fashion, watch her face 
when she read them. At any rate, after the King’s death, Renau- 
dot succeeded in disclaiming responsibility for attacks of this kind. 

Mazarin continued to support the Gazette, and during the 
Fronde, when the Parlement of Paris sided with his enemies, was 
“accompanied by Renaudot to St. Germain-en-Laye, where they 
took refuge with the boy King and the Queen, Anne of Austria, 
at the end of 1648. 

But the Gazette, though then printed at St. Germain, still pro- 
fessed to be published at Renaudot’s ‘‘Bureau d’Adresse’’ in Paris. 
Perhaps Mazarin’s wily hand can be seen in Renaudot’s attempt 
to control another newspaper published ‘‘with permission’’ of the 
Paris Pariement. Actually, this paper was written by Renaudot’s 
two sons, Isaac and Eusébe. It was entitled Le Courier Francois, 
and the numbered series of it has no dates other than that of 
1649. The twelfth number terminates with the words: ‘‘Fin des 
courses du Courier Frangois,’’ and thus appears to have been the 
last of this series. 

When Théophraste Renaudot died, on October 25, 1653, he be- 
queathed his Gazette to these two sons, Isaac and Eusébe. Isaac 
died in 1680 and Eusébe in 1679, and the owner and editor then 
became the Abbé (thus styled because he was in minor Orders) 
Eusébe Renaudot, son of Eusébe, the elder. The Abbé carried 
on the Gazette until his own death in 1720, but he is best known 
as a Catholic apologetical writer and an Orientalist of the first 
rank, whose works are still consulted. 

The British Museum contains a complete set of the annual 
volumes of the Gazette from 1631 to 1790. These are entitled 
**Receuil des Gazettes,’’ and contain all the various ‘‘extraordin- 
aires’’ and other supplements, sometimes amounting to as many 
as three in a week. Only one volume is defective, and that is the 
volume for 1649, from which part of the preface (Renaudot’s pre- 
faces are always worth study) and some pages of the conclusion 
have been deleted. They were probably torn out by some partisan 
of the Fronde. 


J. G. MUDDIMAN. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: June 6, 1936. Hitler Persecution Foretold, by J. A. 
Toomey, S.J. [The recent charges of immorality against Catho- 
lic Religious shown to be part of an organized campaign against 
the Church. ] 

BLACKFRIARS: June, 1936. New Expressions of Religious Life, by 
Dorothy F. Gordon. [An interesting summary account of 
modern developments of the dedicated life in various lands. ] 

CaTHOLIC GAZETTE: June, 1936. The Conversion of England, by 
T. W. C. Curd. [A sharp reminder that in many Catholic 
parishes the ordinary machinery of the Church, whereby the 
Faith should be spread, is not fully employed. | 

CaTHOLIC WoRLD: June, 1936. Peace in Europe, by L. lI. 
Strakhovsky. [An analysis of the situation, which decides 
against the likelihood of a recurrence of the madness of war. | 

CHRISTIAN FRONT: June, 1936. The Will to Peace. [Editorial 
pointing out that modern warfare is almost inevitably unjust 
and calling on Catholics everywhere to work for peace. | 

CoMMONWEAL: May 8, 1936. Crucifixion on the Swastika, by H. 
Waellermann. [A revelation of the depth and universality of the 
anti-Catholic projects of Nazi-dom and of the heroic resistance 
of Catholics, though not of all.] 

EccLEsiasTICcAL Review: May, 1936. Paganism and Christianity, 
by T. Corbishley, S.J. [How the intelligentzia of the day re- 
acted to the early preaching of the Faith. ] 

Ir1sH EccLesIasTicaL REcorD: June, 1936. Recent Developments 
in Catechetical Discipline, by Rev. M. Brennan. [A useful ac- 
count of the genesis of the ‘‘Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’’ 
now prescribed for every parish. | 

Irish MONTHLY: June, 1936. Occupational Organization and 
Agriculture, by E. J. Coyne, S.J. [A clear survey of Social 
Conditions in the light of Papal Teaching, showing that Agricul- 
ture must combine if it is to prosper. ] 

IR1isH Rosary: June, 1936. In Darkest Ulster, by L. J. Walsh. 
[A sober description of the workings of anti-Catholic bigotry 
fostered by politicians in the civic life of Ulster. ] 

RevuE APOLOGETIQUE: June, 1936. L’Eglise Anglicane et le 
mariage des divorcés, by V. M. Pollet, O.P. [Exhibits the 
fatal habit of compromise characteristic of Anglican decisions on 
faith and morals. | 

StupiEs: June, 1936. Some Thoughts on the League of Nations, 
by Michael Tierney. [An illuminating survey of the causes of 
League impotence with suggestions for radical reconstruction. ] 

TABLET: May 30, 1936. The Nonconformist Outlook, by 
T.S.G(regory). [A profound analysis of excessive individualism 
in religion. ] 











REVIEWS 


1—REFORMATION THEOLOGY AND ANGLICAN 
ORDERS’ 


R. MESSENGER, whose recent articles in the Clergy Review 

will be well known to many of our readers, has issued the first 
volume of a work which will in future be indispensable to students 
of Anglican Orders. His purpose, of course, is to justify the re- 
fusal of the Catholic Church to acknowledge that a true priesthood 
is to be found in the Church of England. And his method is to go 
right back to the beginning, and to show that there is complete 
continuity between the original teaching of Scripture and Tradition 
on Eucharist and Priesthood and the doctrine of the present-day 
Catholic Church, while at the Reformation a specifically different 
conception of the clerical office with a correspondingly different 
ritual was introduced. The present volume contains four parts, 
and investigates, first, the Mass and the Priesthood in Scripture 
and Tradition, then the teaching of the Continental Reformers, 
then what Dr. Messenger calls ‘‘The English Reformation under 
Henry VIII,”’ and lastly the Reformation under Edward VI. The 
second volume is to deal with the reconciliation of England under 
Queen Mary, the Elizabethan settlement, and the final discussions 
of Anglican Orders which, in 1896, culminated in the Bull ‘‘Apos- 
tolice Cure.’’ 

The weakest part of Dr. Messenger’s volume is undoubtedly the 
first section, which adds little to what is found in the ordinary text- 
books, and gives the impression of having been just ‘‘got up,”’ 
somewhat perfunctorily, for the sake of completeness: what is, 
perhaps, more serious is that, in considering the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, there is no mention whatever of St. Augustine, and, 
as his teaching on the subject gives genuine difficulty, the omission 
might easily be thought to be somewhat disingenuous. Another 
point in this first section may be worth mentioning. Even though 
it be true, though it might be questioned, that Catholic theologians 
prefer to say ‘‘Our Lord did indeed offer Himself but once, and 
that on the Cross, and yet we can offer Him daily,’’ the Mass being 
the Church’s sacrifice rather than Our Lord’s (p. 22), surely this 
is not an adequate attempt to interpret the teaching of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews on the uniqueness of the Christian sacrifice? 

Especial emphasis is laid by the author on the second part of the 
volume, where he considers the reign of Henry VIII at consider- 


1 The Reformation, the Mass, and the Priesthood. By Rev. E. C. Mes- 
senger, Ph.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. I. Pp. 577. Price, 
18s. net. 
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able length, and is anxious to show that a quite unjustified attempt 
has been made, by such writers as the Abbé Constant and Mr. 
Belloc, to ‘‘whitewash’’ him and to prove him entirely orthodox ex- 
cept in regard to the Papal Supremacy. We are not sure that Dr. 
Messenger has fully made out his case against them, though it is 
true that ‘‘the seeds of the Reformation under Edward VI were all 
duly planted in the reign of Henry VIII’’ (p. 307). But this does 
not really matter to the argument of the book. What is of impor- 
tance is the Edwardine Ordinal, according to which Anglican or- 
dinations were carried out for so long that, if it was radically de- 
fective, the episcopacy and the priesthood died out completely in 
the Church of England. This part of the work—the true nature 
and purpose of the Ordinal, and its origin in quite un-Catholic 
views derived from the Continental Reformers—is excellent, and, 
of course, absolutely conclusive against the validity of Anglican 
Orders. We venture to think it might have been wiser if Dr. 
Messenger had been content to start with this: there was no need, 
for his purpose, to go back beyond Cranmer and the heretical re- 
formers who influenced him, and his work might then quite possibly 
have been comprised in one volume with the prospect of a much 
wider circulation. But we should be very sorry to seem ungrateful 
for the book as it is: it is an exhaustive treatise that no student, 
Catholic or Protestant, of the subject can afford to neglect, and we 


look forward eagerly to the second volume. 
).F. 


2—RELIGION AND RELIGIONS ’* 


N a volume of moderate compass but rich with information, 

Dr. Karrer has re-introduced a grave theological problem. He 
does not shirk its difficulty and in his answer shows himself care- 
ful to safeguard the position and claims of the One Church of 
Christ whilst at the same time he is very sympathetic towards all 
evidence of groping for the light outside that Church. Through 
the error and obscurity which have gathered round non-Christian 
religions he sees the elements of positive value, moral and re- 
ligious, latent there. These are the truths and values, scattered 
and fragmentary elsewhere, that are fulfilled in Christianity and 
yet allow us to believe in ‘‘a universal Church co-extensive with 
the globe which extends far beyond the boundaries of the visible 
Church, though in some way, even if unconsciously, belonging to 
her: the Communion of all the Redeemed in God.’’ 

In the first part of the book he examines the idea of God as it is 
entertained by primitive races and as it existed in the ancient 
world or still exists in the East. Comparative religion, he states, 
has been compelled to reconsider its earlier, purely evolutionary 


1 Religions of Mankind. By Otto Karrer. Translated by E. I. Watkin. 
London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. ix, 288. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 
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verdicts; the most primitive peoples without exception have a 
living faith in a Maker who ‘“‘is above’’ and ‘‘above whom there 
is none.’’ All moral endeavour is taken as implying religion; ‘‘a 
moral will, wherever it is found, is a manifestation and reflection 
of religion’’: this is fundamental to his interpretation and it is 
largely on this ground that he ranks Confucianism and early 
Buddhism as religious and not purely ethical systems. This sec- 
tion is excellent and is aptly illustrated with example and quota- 
tion; the short chapter on the prayer of mankind is admirable. 
With one or two statements we might quarrel. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether Indian sources contributed anything at all to Neo- 
platonism, at least in its Plotinian form. There is some danger 
in over-stressing the assimilative character of Christianity. Were 
Christians as quick as Dr. Karrer would suppose to recognize 
“‘divine values already latent everywhere in the human spirit’’? 
Is it true that pagan and non-Catholic Christian bodies are con- 
demned only in so far as they are un-Catholic or anti-Catholic, and 
that ‘‘of all the religions of mankind not one is wholly un-Catholic 
or anti-Catholic, wholly opposed to the divine truth’’? Surely such 
condemnation is absolute. There is much truth, but also an ele- 
ment of risk, in the assertion that no individual Christian has ever 
held his Christianity without some flavour from without. ‘‘Augus- 
tine the Neo-Platonic Christian? Or Thomas the Aristotelian? 
Or ourselves influenced as we have been by Teutonic and Roman 
law, Hellenic ideals of culture, the utilitarian ethic of America, 
and shortly, perhaps, to be influenced, through fear at any rate, 
by the collective humanity of Russia?’’ 

He treats of four theories that have been advanced to explain 
the origin and primitive nature of religion. Rudolf Otto derives 
it from the consciousness of a divine ground of the universe, from 
a sense of ‘‘awe’’ before the spirit of holiness. Dacqué interprets 
mythology as telling of active forces everywhere, of things re- 
garded magically in a universal animism. Father Schmidt attri- 
butes it more rationally to need which even the primitive feels 
of assigning causes, of co-ordinating events and of personifying 
the ultimate Cause; while Winthuis introduces a sexual explana- 
tion of early religious phenomena. The author allows a measure 
of truth to all these hypotheses but suggests that they are to be 
completed by the notion of a spiritual and moral relationship of 
man to God. Here he falls back upon the principle of Newman 
that ‘‘as we have our initial knowledge of the universe through 
sense, so do we in the first instance begin to learn about its Lord 
and God from conscience.’’ 

There are two excellent chapters which treat of the uniqueness 
and the supremacy of Christianity. Here we have the absolute 
religion, in which the standard of truth and holiness is the person 
of Christ, and wherein the community possesses a function in the 
scheme of salvation and at the same time the value of the individual 
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personality is not lessened but enhanced. ‘‘Thus in Christianity 
and in Christianity alone the community and the individual, the 
‘we in Christ’ and the ‘I in Christ’ are regarded as equally essen- 
tial and invested with a religious value.’’ 

The concluding sections of the book are occupied with the im- 
portant question to which reference has been already made. What 
is the Catholic verdict upon other religions? How are we to think 
of the salvation of the heathen and the non-Christian? The Chris- 
tian Fathers are insistent that ‘‘extra Ecclesiam nulla salus.’’ This 
must mean that in the Church of Christ alone are to be found the 
means of salvation, and that those who wilfully refuse to accept 
the mission and authority of that Church, will find no salvation 
elsewhere. For these writers it was the obvious continuation of 
the doctrine that there is no other name under heaven by which 
we may be saved. How, then, are we to reconcile this with the 
belief in the universal salvific will of God? The distinctions of 
theologians between the ‘‘corpus’’ and ‘‘anima’’ of the Church 
and between visible membership of the Catholic Church and some 
‘invisible’’ association with it through ‘‘baptism of desire’’ are 
familiar enough. Dr. Karrer accepts the latter explanation and 
will not entertain Billot’s thesis that the majority of pagans are, 
as far as religion is concerned, in a state of ‘‘intellectual child- 
hood.’’ His own explanation of the ground of this invisible mem- 
bership is drawn from man’s ‘‘innate capacity for apprehending 
moral values and innate desire for truth.’’ This moral conscious- 
ness is a practical reference to God and is an actual, if not yet 
explicit, faith. 

Dr. Karrer’s work is of great interest and considerable impor- 
tance. It suffers somewhat from the fact that the distinction be- 
tween natural and supernatural revelation is, if anything, under- 
emphasized, and the difference between morality and religion not 
always clearly drawn. Some would find it too comprehensive. 
But with all the process of compariscen, involved in the study known 
as ‘‘Comparative Religion’’ it does vindicate with clarity and elo- 


quence the uniqueness of the Catholic Faith and ideal. 
J.M. 


3—CONTRA GENTILES—NEW STYLE’ 


THENAGORAS opens his discussion of the resurrection of 

the dead by the remark that alongside every dogma and every 
truth deduced therefrom grows a plant of error. Father Priimm, 
in his great work on Christian Belief and the old world of 
Paganism, has taken the framework of the Apostles’ Creed and 
employed it in a lengthy study of those pagan beliefs and prac- 
tices that most nearly simulated or competed with the faith of 


2 Der christliche Glaube und die altheidnische Welt. By K. Priimm, S.J. 
Leipzig: Hegner. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 506, 532. Price, 44 rm. 
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Christians. Thus under the first Article he discusses the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman ideas of God, and the varying ascriptions of 
sovereignty, now to Zeus and now to Necessity, which are there 
to be found. Under the same heading he treats of the contacts 
and conflicts between the cosmogonies of Plato and Philo and the 
Christian doctrine drawn from Genesis. The second Article gives 
us an inquiry into the supposed parallels between Kyrios Christos 
and the ruler-cult of the early Roman empire, followed by a shorter 
chapter on the pagan and Christian Logos. The third Article deals 
with the many forms of worship paid to a Mother-goddess in the 
Semitic and A2gean world. Christian Redemption is contrasted in 
the fourth and fifth Articles with the myth of Attis, the lamenta- 
tions for Adonis, and vegetation-cults such as that of Eleusis. The 
Harrowing of Hell has a foil in the exploits of Gilgamesh and of 
Herakles; a parallel is drawn between Mithras the unconquered 
and the risen Christ ; while Minos in the Underworld and the Judg- 
ment of the world at the Last Day are considered together; the 
remaining chapters examine the Christian idea of a new life in the 
light of what is known about the pagan strivings of the time in 
the same direction. 

From this very inadequate summary of the matters discussed it 
will be seen that Father Priimm has covered more ground than 
perhaps any previous Catholic scholar in this field of Comparative 
Religion. The fact that he is a pupil of Délger is a guarantee that 
one may expect a full treatment of the pagan side of all the ques- 
tions raised; the second fact, that he is at present professor of 
Christian Apologetics in the theological college of Valkenburg, 
gives assurance that the Mystery of Christ will not suffer in the 
comparison. 

The study of Comparative Religion is still of great value to 
Catholics. All too long the field has been left to the adversary to 
draw from it his arguments against the Faith. We have had to 
wait for Mr. T. S. Eliot to point out that the Classics are a most 
valuable means of approach to the study of Christian Revelation. 
He has well said: ‘‘If Christianity is not to survive, I shall not 
mind if the texts of the Latin and Greek languages become more 
obscure and forgotten than those of the language of the Etrus- 
cans.’’ The value of the Classics both for and against Christianity 
shows how important it is to have a reliable treatment of the prob- 
lems raised by the comparison of the two; and this is given by 
Father Primm. It is perhaps a sign of the times that Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s book on ‘‘Five Stages of Greek Religion,’’ which 
was characterized, on its publication, by the Classical Review, as 
being in parts ‘‘fantastic and calculated to give a completely wrong 
idea of the nature of Greek religion,’’ is now produced in a cheap 
form by a publishing house usually associated with the Rationalist 


Press. 
One of the general contentions of Father Priimm’s book which 
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the present reviewer finds open to exception, is the idea that the 
mystery-religions enter into the life of the Western world rather 
later than Christianity. He says (II, p. 301): ‘‘It is possible that the 
citizens of Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, to whom Paul writes, had 
never heard a word of the whole theology of Isis and Attis, which 
they might compare with that of Christ. It is to be borne in mind 
that all the Epistles of Paul were written before the principal and 
proper diffusion of the mystery-religions in the Roman empire.” 
Again (in I, p. 378) he says of Nero that he played with the idea 
of becoming an initiate of Mithras, though the heyday of Mithras 
began only with the coming of the Soldatenkaiser. But Cumont 
has shown recently (‘‘Rivista di Filologia Class.,’’ 1933, pp. 145— 
154) that Nero was really involved in a Mithraic rite when, in 66, 
he accepted the submission of Tiridates the Parthian, who pros- 
trated himself before him as before the living embodiment of 
Mithras, with the words (‘‘Dio,’’ 63, 5): ‘‘I come to you, my God, 
and adore you as I do Mithras, and I will accept from you what- 
ever fate you may decree.’’ Again, it is generally understood that 
the transfer of the eighth legion from Moesia to Strasburg in 70 
was the means of bringing the first devotees of Mithras beyond 
the Alps. It is perhaps unfair to cite the new evidence from the 
Julio-Claudian hall on the Palatine, which, from its decoration, is 
judged to have been the sacrarium of Isis that was dedicated by 
Caligula; but there is the so-called Basilica of Porta Maggiore, 
that has been known for some time, and that may not unreasonably 
be connected with the indictment of Statilius Taurus for magice 
superstitiones in 53 A.D. Also, the account of the escape of 
Domitian during the sack of Rome by the Vitellians in 69 clearly 
requires the existence for some time past of a temple of Isis, with 
large numbers of worshippers, in the centre of Rome. Ovid prayed 
to Isis, and there are calendars from the Italian country-side, of 
Flavian date, which include festivals for Isis and Sarapis. 

In a book of this kind it is always possible to select points for 
criticism; but that does not detract from the general excellence 
of the volumes. There are whole stretches of major interest. Per- 
haps the most valuable of the chapters, taken singly, is the six- 
teenth, on the relation between St. Paul’s teaching on Baptism 
and the initiation rites of the mystery-religions. It is good to see 
the true proportion kept between ritual and creed; it is so easy 
for the classical scholar to be led astray by the greater wealth of 
information available about the former, to the detriment of the 
latter. Throughout the book is to be seen the cleft existing and 
separating, in faith and worship, the meanest Christian from the 
Hierophant of Eleusis. The two volumes conclude with forty-two 
pages of concentrated courtesy in the form of four tables of refer- 
ences to the Holy Scriptures, to ancient authors pagan and Chris- 
tian, to modern works, and to subjects dealt with. 


J.H.C. 
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THE MISSION FIELD AND “THE MONTH” 


The truly charitable work of providing useful reading matter 
for missionary priests is, through the splendid response of our 
readers—whom the Editor once more thanks most heartily—al- 
ways expanding, and letters of gratitude from those thus befriended 
are arriving in even greater numbers. Amongst them have come 
appeals of real urgency ; one priest from the New World writing— 
‘*You who have your own troubles at home, for God’s sake help 
us to solve ours,’’ and adding a request for three copies of Tue 
Mont for different centres to counteract virulent anti-Catholic 
propaganda. It would be an immense charity to let him have 
direct subscriptions, as the circumstances are quite unusual and 
the need really great. (Full details will be given to anyone send- 
ing a subscription for this priest.) In another letter, which will 
surely touch the hearts of all smokers, a religious missionary who 
for years has saved from his tobacco allowance to subscribe for 
THE Month, says: ‘‘I do not feel it fair, even now that the For- 
warding Scheme is on foot to cancel my subscription, still... 
perhaps ...’’ We feel that someone at home will see that this 
poor man has his full tobacco-allowance—and THE MonrH as well! 

Some readers who could not afford to give a whole subscription 
have shared giving it with a friend; one enclosed nun has ‘‘some- 
how got together fourteen shillings to provide THe Montn for 
your loneliest missionary,’’ whilst another subscriber, forwarding 
the same amount, added, ‘‘don’t think this means nothing to me. 
I am very badly off, but I must help your splendid work.’’ Even 
a ‘‘widow’s mite’’ is not wanting, for 2s. has come from a 
widowed lady, saved at who knows what sacrifice from her scanty 
allowance. Facts like these make the Forwarding Scheme re- 
semble a finely-cut jewel, from whose many facets the Sun of Jus- 
tice is ever striking new lights. Amongst these must be reckoned 
the recompense paid by the missionaries in heaven’s currency to 
their growing army of benefactors. Since our suggestion in April 
that possibly some priests who benefit from the Scheme might 
offer a yearly Mass for all the Forwarders, no less than forty 
Masses have been said or promised. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secre- 
tary, ‘‘The Month’’ Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 

A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed and all names and 
addresses, whether of missionaries or readers, should be printed in capitals. 

Missionaries should notify the Secretary if their ‘Months’ do not arrive 
regularly, and both priests and ‘‘forwarders’’ should send us any changes 
in address at once. Used foreign stamps are most gratefully received. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
MORAL. 


E long ago expressed a desire that the many valuable little 

treatises on matters of philosophy, history and theology, 
which first saw the light from the pen of Fr. E. R. Hull, S.J., in 
the pages of the Examiner of Bombay and were periodically issued 
in book form, might be finally published in a handy uniform edition, 
well got up and carefully revised, for the benefit both of student 
and general reader. The appearance of one of these—Love, Court- 
ship and Marriage (Alexander Ouseley: 3s. 6d.) excellently printed 
at a moderate price, seems to suggest that this ‘‘long-felt want’’ 
will at last be supplied. For Father Hull brings a keen analytic 
and highly original mind to the consideration of every subject. 
He thinks for himself and, while not neglectful of other workers 
in the same field, he never accepts ready-made conclusions. In a 
useful preface Archbishop Goodier points out the scope and merits 
of the book—a practical defence of the institution of the family 
with a careful discussion of the respective parts played by man 
and wife, a thorough diagnosis of the separate equipment of the 
two for their duties, so often misunderstood to-day, and of the 
proper relations between sentiment and reason. Although clear 
enough in essentials there is nothing Freudian, still less anything 
Stopesian, about the treatment of the subject, which abounds in 
wise reflections and prudent counsels, the fruit of wide observation 
and study. It is emphatically a book for the adolescent ; for those 
too who, already mated, are not too old to learn the conditions of 
married happiness. It may be read with ease, for the style is 
pleasant and enlivened at times by touches of humour. We trust 
that its vogue will encourage the author to publish more examples 
of his mellow wisdom, notably that stimulating booklet called 
Fortifying the Layman which the perilous times ahead make so 
apposite. 

Moral principles are subjected to so heavy a strain in use that 
they cannot be too thoroughly investigated beforehand ; hence one 
welcomes such monographs as The Indirect Voluntary, or Volun- 
tarium in Causa, by Rev. Herbert G. Kramer, C.PP.S., S.T.L. 
(Catholic University of America, pp. x +90), a dissertation for the 
Degree of Doctor of Theology. The author’s purpose is, of course, 
not to elaborate new doctrine, but to investigate and acquire a 
clear insight into the foundations of the old. The question of will- 
activity with regard to evil that is merely permitted is carefully 
studied, and the final chapter treats of the principle of Double 
Effect. The very full bibliography includes a useful list of articles 
that have appeared in the various periodicals. 
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BIBLICAL. 


The reader cannot but feel that Dr. Lonsdale Ragg was engaged 
on a labour of love when he wrote the chapters of his book on 
Tree Lore in the Bible (S.P.C.K.: 3s. 6d. n.). The author is editor 
of The Tree Lover, and the larger part of the book was first printed 
in the pages of that quarterly. Lovers both of the Bible and of 
trees will find something to interest them in these studies. Many 
of the former class will regret that the author shows himself ready 
to concede views not in harmony with the divine authority of the 
Scriptures. He suggests, for instance, that the story of the curs- 
ing of the fig tree betrays the colouring of the minds through which 
it has filtered. At the same time, the reader is consistently shown 
that the writer’s preference is for the orthodox view. The ex- 
planation of Isaiah’s words about the vineyard, ‘‘He fenced it and 
gathered out the stones thereof,’’ would be improved by recogni- 
tion of the fact that the fence-wall was built of the stones gathered 
from the plot marked out for the planting of the vines. The men- 
tion of the palm branches carried in Our Lord’s triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem suggests the addition of a remark that nowadays 
there are no palm trees at all anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
the city. 

We respect Mr. Ramsey’s good purpose in this volume, The 
Gospel and the Catholic Church (Longmans: 7s. 6d.), which, we 
may say roughly, is to find the Gospel in the Catholic Church, and 
the Catholic Church in the Gospel. Evidently he has no fancy for 
the complete transformation scene which the Rationalists interpose 
between the two, a sensational transition supposed to be effected 
somewhere towards the end of the first century and in the first 
half of the second, but which fits the historical evidence neither 
of the period preceding nor of the period following. So far, so 
good; there is much with which we can agree and sympathize. 
But then towards the end of the book come the inevitable chapters, 
earnest and perhaps even a little pathetic, on ‘‘The Reformers and 
the Church’’ and ‘‘Ecclesia Anglicana,’’ and here our author has 
to do his best to disguise the very real transformation scene which 
is attested by only too much historical evidence. And not only 
that, but, as so often happens with High Church writers, he also 
seems to have contrived to hide from himself what the Church of 
England really is to-day, a pandemonium of all opinions, with a pre- 
vailing drift into Modernism. The author writes without the least 
bitterness, and the Catholic reviewer can only feel the pity of it all. 

We regret that Professor Desnoyers, of the Institut Catholique 
of Toulouse, has not lived to see the publication of his excellent 
work Les Psaumes: traduction rythmée d’aprés I’hébreu (Desclée : 
35-00 fr.), which, however, he had entirely completed for the press, 
all but a part of the preface. He had already made his mark in 
Catholic biblical studies by the publication of the first three 
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volumes of his Histoire du peuple hébreu, which began with the 
period of the Judges, but which he did not live to carry beyond 
Solomon. We should have been glad to have had a short memoir 
in the present volume, with a list of his more important works, 
which he may have published. This translation of the Psalms is 
not a study of Hebrew metre, but an attempt—successful, so far 
as we can judge—to produce a corresponding French rhythm. 
What is most noteworthy about the book is the introduction, which 
contains fresh and unconventional matter, such as a section on 
le bonheur de la vie and other features which are evidently the 
result of long familiarity with the Psalms and original thought 
upon them. The volume is helpful and stimulating. 


Canon Law. 


The valuable Canon Law Digest of Father T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 
S.J., was very favourably noticed in these pages when the book 
appeared in 1934. Since then, Father Bouscaren has followed up 
that work by issuing two Supplements—The Canon Law Digest: 
Cumulative Supplement, 1935; 1936 (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee: Coldwell, London: 3s.). The former has already been 
noticed in these pages: the latter contains all the documents offi- 
cially published in the Acta Apostolice Sedis up to November, 
1935, inclusive, and embraces also what appeared in the Supple- 
ment for 1935. The student of Canon Law needs only the Digest 
and this Supplement, with its chronological and general Indexes, 
so as to be quite up to date. Father Bouscaren has done a great 
service to students of Canon Law and Moral Theology; we trust 
that he will issue such cumulative Supplements annually. 


APOLOGETIC. 

The American Religion and Culture Series has reached its tenth 
volume in Father A. Rousseau’s The Church of Christ (Coldwell: 
8s. 6d.). Clearness of language and straightforwardness of pre- 
sentation are the chief marks of this work, which, in a bold sweep, 
takes the reader through the idea of man’s fall and redemption, 
the coming of Christ, the founding of the Church, her continuity 
and her chief instruments of work, the Sacraments. One striking 
chapter reconstructs the conversation of the risen Jesus on Easter 
Sunday morning with the two disciples who were making their way 
to Emmaus and presents firmly and clearly the Messianic expecta- 
tions of the Jews as shown in the Old Testament. Indeed, as 
Father Husslein remarks in his preface, the liberal use through- 
out of the Old Testament is a prominent characteristic of Father 
Rousseau’s work and one which should attract certain types of 
non-Catholic readers especially. The founding of the Church by 
Our Lord, and His intention that she should go on working for 
mankind throughout the ages, is very well established, while the 
chapters on the Sacraments are simple, clear and pointed. The 
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book has been written with the non-Catholic reader in view, but 
the Catholic reader also will learn a great deal from it, and one 
would like to see the book in the hands of senior secondary school 


pupils. 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The third volume of Philosophie Christiane Institutiones, by 
Father Bernard M. Mariani, O.S.M. (Marietti, Turin), covers 
the field of ethics (449 pp.) and the history of philosophy (209 pp.). 
The treatment of both general and special ethics is comprehensive 
rather than intensive, although certain sections, such as that on 
civil society, are rather deep for an introductory textbook. Per- 
haps the investigation into ‘‘rights’’ could have been made more 
searching. From an unusually wide array of authors, Christian 
and pagan, prophet and poet, Father Mariani has drawn apt 
quotations, St. Thomas being most frequently cited, to illustrate 
ethical truths. A topical table of contents and two indexes, of 
topics and authors, render the book especially useful. 

It was a happy thought of M. Yves Simon to suggest to M. 
Etienne Gilson the re-publication of several articles in a volume 
entitled Le Réalisme Méthodique (Téqui: 10.00 fr.). The essays 
are all concerned with the problem of knowledge, or rather with 
the preliminary position which must be taken in its regard. With 
his customary clarity and restraint, the author dissociates himself 
from the ‘‘mediate realism’’ of Cardinal Mercier and from the 
‘*immediate realism’’ of some of the Cardinal’s disciples, chief of 
whom is Mgr. Noel. He suggests that many false problems have 
been raised by the neo-scholastics because they have tried to ar- 
rive at a realistic solution from a beginning that is identical with 
that of the Idealists, because, that is, they have attempted to start 
with Descartes and end with St. Thomas. The ‘‘probléme du 
pont’’ is a ‘‘pseudo-probléme. ’’ Scholastic realism does not de- 
pend upon a theory of knowledge, but vice-versa. A most stimu- 
lating little volume, composed with that lucidity to which the 
French language lends itself, and of which M. Gilson is a master. 





HomMILETICc. 

In continuation of his studies Jésus et l’Ame Contemporaine, 
P. Albert Bessiéres, S.J., publishes further conferences, under the 
title Face au Paganisme (Editions Spes : 11.00 fr.). In this volume 
he analyses the personality of John the Baptist, sets in contrast 
Herod and his court, and the world represented by the city of 
Tiberias, and then, in that light, studies the modern world, its 
principles, its practice, and its results. Bolshevism, Nazi-ism, 
Agnosticism, and the new morality are all included in his vehement 
onslaught; he concludes with an examination of the dawn visible 
on the horizon. The second part of the volume consists of three 
conferences on the Ave Maria, which very ably adapt the prayer 
to the conditions of our time. 
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A second edition of La Mére de la Divine Grace, by Mgr. Millot, 
Vicar-General of Versailles (Téqui: 12.00 fr.) shows us the re- 
ception it has met with in France. The volume consists of thirty- 
two lectures, intended to comprise the space of a month, in which 
the doctrine of Our Lady, the Mediatrix of all Graces, is treated 
from many angles. The readings conclude with ‘‘histoires,’’ which 
together make a convenient collection of illustrations on devotion 
to Our Lady. At the end is an appendix of prayers, old and new. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The fifth series of ‘‘Récits Evangéliques,’’ by P. Henry Persoy, 
S.J., is entitled La Passion (Vitte: 17.00 fr.), and is devoted en- 
tirely to that subject. The author has his own method : a Gospel 
text, a short series of suggestions for meditation, a commentary, 
short and succinct, yet drawing from the Fathers of the Church, 
very often an illustration, taken from both ancient and modern 
authors. There are thirty-eight meditations in all, some shorter, 
some longer; the reflections often display much originality, corre- 
sponding with the whole structure of the book. 

The third volume of Le Pain des Grands, by the indefatigable 
Chanoine Duplessy (Téqui: 12.00 fr.), deals with Prayer and the 
Sacraments. The method is the same as that of its predecessors ; 
it is a volume of witnesses from every quarter, historical facts and 
illustrative anecdotes, dealing with such subjects as Grace, Prayer, 
the Sacraments, Religious Life. This volume contains two alpha- 
betical indexes to all the three volumes, thereby providing a mine 
of illustrations for preacher and catechist, on every subject with 
which they may have to deal. 

A far from ordinary treatment of the Seven Words on the Cross 
appears in Le Crucifix du Poéte, by Francis Jammes (Lethielleux : 
10.00 fr). The poet kneels before the crucifix in his room. He 
lets the wood speak to his soul, then the body nailed upon it, and 
all its various members. Like Dante in the Vita Nuova, he writes 
in prose, but from time to time his emotion can express itself only 
in verse; and this is not merely of sentiment, but it rings true, 
especially when it is addressed to Our Lady. The reflections on 
the Seven Words are short, vivid meditations made with a pen in 
the hand, each ending with some beautiful stanzas ; throughout the 
meditations there is also heard an echo of the Old Testament. 

For a theological as well as devotional study of the Seven 
Dolours of Our Lady we commend La Compassion de Marie, by 
Abbé Francis Mugnier (Lethielleux: 15.00 fr.) The author shows 
the place of Mary, because of the union of Mother and Son, as Co- 
Redemptrix, and as Queen of Martyrs. He elaborates her con- 
stancy, while he rejects the exaggerations of certain authors, dis- 
cusses her merits as compared with those of Christ, and the sig- 
nificance of her satisfaction. After an historical survey of the 
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devotion of the Seven Dolours, he takes each one in turn, and 
examines it both in its scriptural setting and in regard to Our 
Lady herself. 

A tiny book of shrewd sense turned towards the spirituai life, 
The Living Source, by Paul Bussard (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d.), 
would seem to be a selection of short passages from the letters of 
an experienced spiritual director to a Religious, chiefly at the be- 
ginning of her religious life. The author is always cheerful and 
encouraging, never loses his humour, and always has his eyes on 
the goal of life. We regret that the publishers should find it neces- 
sary to charge so high a price for so small a book. 

Besides relating the story of two Dominican beati, the purpose of 
Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan of Saxony of the Order of 
Preachers, by the Rev. Norbert Georges, O.P. (Coldwell: §s.), 
is, as the sub-title shows, to tell ‘‘the story of a holy friendship,”’ 
and its consequent good to both parties. The author first relates 
the life of Blessed Diana, but by far the greater part of the book 
is taken up with the letters of Blessed Jordan, though the former 
part could ill be spared. In the letters, as is intended, one is struck 
by the human affection, rendered spiritual, which pervades them 
all; and while the highest standards of the spiritual life are un- 
flinchingly taught, yet there is always a tender solicitude ‘‘lest 
the sisters mortify themselves to excess’’ (p. 115). The quaintness 
of the original has been preserved in the translation, which is in 
keeping with the use of Scripture language prevalent at that time. 

Not the least important sign of our times is the number of lay- 
men whose cause for beatification is being considered. Among 
these is Hieronymus Jaegen, who died at Treves on January 26, 
1919. In turn a mechanical engineer, a soldier, a member of the 
legislature, and a banker, he was at the same time a man both of 
prayer and of action, who may be said to have lived only for God’s 
glory and the good of the Church. In Catholic Life and Action 
(Coldwell: 8s. 6d.), Father Berchmans Bittle, O.M.Cap., presents 
a translation of this saintly layman’s book on the spiritual life for 
people not called to be priests or Religious; and a stimulating 
work it is, for priests and layfolk alike. It is evident that the 
author has studied some textbook of ascetical theology; he has 
assimilated its contents, and has then re-written it for the layman, 
evidently drawing on his own experience throughout. He demon- 
strates his spirit in the title of the first part of the book: ‘‘The 
Battle for the Possession of God’’; but while he keeps his eye 
upon the world, and the other enemies of truth, he shows that it 
is with a man’s own self that the chief battle has to be fought. 
Hence the second section is on Sin; where he treats from a lay- 
man’s point of view of the occasions of sin as they present them- 
selves in the world of to-day. The third section, on Virtue, is dealt 
with from the same angle; with sweeping breadth the author in- 
cludes the handling of the social problems of our own time. But 
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most remarkable is the fourth part, entitled ‘‘The Surrender of 
Self to God.’’ Here he studies Perfection as attainable by the 
Catholic layman; after leading him through the ordinary ways he 
does not hesitate to draw him to the highest mysticism. A sketch 
of the author’s life is given at the beginning; one hopes to learn 
more of this remarkable man. 

A new edition of an Imitation de Saint Vincent de Paul, ses 
Maximes et ses Exemples, by P. A. Delaporte (Téqui: 3rd edit.), 
first published in 1860, speaks well for its success as supplying a 
need for the many lovers of the Saint. It is divided into thirty- 
one sections, so as to cover reading for a month, each section 
taking a virtue or a religious exercise, and discussing it in the 
form of a dialogue. 

You may take in two senses the first word in the title of Minute 

Meditations, the fifth series of which is called Thoughts on His 
Words and Ways (Coldwell: 2s.), without ambiguity, for the 
brief expositions may be speedily taken in. But their fruits should 
remain as a permanent gain, since they come from the Words that 
shall not pass unfulfilled and from the Ways that lead to Life. 
Father Moffat, author of many similar booklets, is here at his 
best. 
Father Raoul Plus, S.J., has gained a wide public in England 
as a spiritual writer who, while displaying many rare spiritual 
gifts, shows such a profound understanding of modern life, and 
his books are particularly welcome at the present time. His new 
volume, Radiating Christ (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), discourses upon 
what are the necessary qualities of the true apostle, whether 
priest, Religious or layman, when attempting to imitate Christ in 
daily life. The book is so simple, so logical—so deeply under- 
standing of what the Christian ‘‘comes up against’’ in modern 
times—that it cannot fail to be the greatest help and inspiration to 
all who read. 

In thirty-one brief chapters, which suggest conferences for a 
month, Father Joseph J. Daley, S.J., tells again the story of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, in a book entitled: A Saint of To-day, Teresian 
Pastels (Devin-Adair: $2.00). Or rather he partly assumes the 
story, and makes it his business to apply it to ordinary life; show- 
ing, first, how truly she described herself when she said she was 
not different from others, and second, how truly her ‘‘Little Way’’ 
is the way most of us may tread. Father Daley has steeped him- 
self in the writings of the Saint, so that her words seem to come 
automatically into his pages, to confirm every lesson he would 
teach. Above all things else, he dwells on the brightness of heart 
that is conspicuous in St. Thérése among all her trials. 


HISTORICAL. 
Even a small atlas reveals that the southern coast of Chile issues 
in a fringe of innumerable islands, large and small, one group of 
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which, the Chiloe islands, was the seat of Jesuit missionary activity 
even during the palmy days of Paraguay, so much so, that, by 
the end of the seventeenth century, they had established in that 
Province no fewer than sixty-six colleges. This, with much other in- 
formation concerning the Spanish efforts to civilize the inhabitants 
of her American possessions, we learn from Father Constantino 
Bayle’s Espana y la Educacion Popular en America (F. A. E. 
Claudio Coello, Madrid: 12 pesetas). Within the same period 
eight hundred schools had been set up in Mexico, and another five 
hundred in other parts of Central America. Everywhere the In- 
dians were taught their religion and their duties as citizens, and 
were trained in numerous arts and crafts. Father Bayle’s book 
reads like a romance, but it is all sober history, and the facts were 
known to Hakluyt more than three hundred years ago. The book 
is essentially scholarly, carefully and abundantly documented, and 
should be invaluable to students of Spanish colonial history. 

It is not uncommon for students of ethnology to seek in Asia 
the home of primitive human culture, and in her extremely provo- 
cative book Matter, Myth and Spirit (Rider: second edition, 
8s. 6d.), Mrs. Dorothea Chaplin has accumulated a mass of lin- 
guistic and cultural evidence to confirm this view of human origins. 
Though abstaining from all over-assertiveness, Mrs. Chaplin’s 
book is designed to illustrate the theory that India is the cultural 
home of the human race, and that Indian culture passed into North 
America by way of the isthmus where now are the Behring Straits. 
Special attention is devoted to the relations of Vedic Literature and 
Celtic folk-lore. There is a good deal to be said for Mrs. Chaplin’s 
thesis, but it will not be helped by the extremely unsystematic, not 
to say incoherent, arrangement of the evidence. Possibly an ex- 
cessive fear of dogmatizing where so little is certain, led the learned 
authoress to adopt this style of presentation. Some of her lin- 
guistic arguments are incorrect; others are extremely conjectural. 
More serious is a certain uncritical acceptance of evidence and a 
tendency to link up cultural phenomena which have nothing in 
common. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Two little volumes called generically Christus Jugend, and 
specifically Tapfere Jungen and Christuskampfer (Herder, Frei- 
burg im Breisgau: 1.40 m.), by various authors, are designed for 
children of all ages. The first concerns those of about twelve years 
and gives excellent little sketches of the lives of holy children who 
have lived recently. These lives would be very useful for those 
who are engaged in giving catechetical instructions, etc., to child- 
ren. The second is intended for boys of about fifteen to seventeen 
years. It contains short and attractively-written lives of young 
men, most of them of this century. Diversity of treatment lends 
a pleasant liveliness to the whole work. 
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M. Maritain and Count Paul Biver have combined to tell us the 
life-story of a poor priest living in a poor suburb of Paris, who 
died in 1931, and whom they claim to class with no less a man 
than the Curé of Ars: Pére Lamy, Apostle and Mystic (B.O. & W.: 
ss.). The story is told in an unusual manner. That his record 
might be exactly true, Count Biver sought many opportunities for 
conversations with the Abbé, and these conversations, literally 
put down on paper, form the chief part of the book. The humble 
Abbé is thus made to describe himself, to tell his own supernatural 
experiences, the visits he received from Our Lady, the miraculous 
fruits of his prayer, the further apparitions of Our Lord, St. 
Joseph, the Angels, and others, all with a self-ignoring simplicity 
which convinces the reader. Pére Lamy founded the Congregation 
of the Servants of Jesus and Mary. This is a remarkable book, 
very unlike an ordinary biography. 

The biography of John L. Stoddard, Traveller, Lecturer, Littera- 
teur, by D. Crane Taylor (Kenedy & Sons: $3.00), will be wel- 
comed by all who know Stoddard only through his Catholic writ- 
ings. He was born in Boston in 1850, of Calvinist Congrega- 
tionalist parents, themselves descendants of an old English family. 
He won the highest honours at Williams College when the famous 
Mark Hopkins was its President; he then entered Yale Theological 
Seminary to prepare for the ministry, but left when his professors 
failed to satisfy his inquiries concerning the historicity of the Gos- 
pels. Before long he was making the writing and delivery of 
illustrated travel-lectures, based on yearly expeditions abroad, a 
genuine artistic triumph. From 1879 to 1897 he thus entertained 
and enlightened four million fellow-Americans in three thousand 
lectures. At forty-seven he abruptly retired, published his lectures 
(four million volumes were sold), married, settled in the peaceful 
Tyrol. During the World War he sympathized with his neigh- 
bours there, was deeply impressed by their heroic and Christian 
conduct, and (with his wife) finally found in their Faith, and in 
Catholic philosophy and theology ‘“‘the way, the truth, and the 
life’’ for which his earnest, honest soul had never ceased to long. 
This was in 1917. A new flame burst forth in his soul, now trans- 
formed into a travel-guide to the ‘‘city of God,’’ the true Church 
of Christ. Despite his seventy years, work after work flowed from 
his practised pen. His Rebuilding a Lost Faith (1921) ran to half 
a million copies. He translated theological volumes of Dr. Felder 
from the German, and of Pére Prat from the French. His bio- 
grapher, although not a Catholic, has done a creditable piece of 
work, of which a considerable part was actually read and approved 
by Stoddard before his death in 1931. 

It is good to see a re-issue in cheaper form (Sheed & Ward: 
38. 6d.) of Mrs. Margaret Yeo’s vivid and colourful study of Don 
John of Austria. From her knowledge of, and insight into, the 
period, and with the remarkable descriptive powers at her com- 
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mand, the authoress has drawn a lively portrait of one of the most 
fascinating of sixteenth-century characters. The book is once 
again excellently produced. 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s As Time Went On (Longmans: 15s. n.) 
is a continuation of Impressions That Remained, beginning where 
its predecessor left off. It is largely a record of her intimate friend- 
ship with Henry Brewster and the stark candour of her story is, 
to say the least, at times disconcerting. But her canvas is full of 
clear-cut portraits of many famous people of the period—royalties, 
ecclesiastics and other persons of importance. Her struggles to 
get her ‘‘Mass’’ performed are told with a mordant pen. It was at 
last sung by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall. Dame 
Ethel Smyth has always wished to have her ‘‘Mass’’ sung in a 
Catholic church ; but the composition is built on concert lines, very 
long, with much repetition of words. It was found impossible, 
without drastic ‘‘cuts’’ which would destroy the organic unity of 
this fine work, to make it adaptable for Church purposes. Her 
book bears on every page the stamp of a strong and vital per- 
sonality and as such makes highly stimulating reading. 

Father Bruno’s full length biography of St. John of the Cross, 
which was edited by Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C., and 
published late in October, 1932, is now re-issued in a cheap edition 
(Sheed & Ward: 1os. 6d.). The book was reviewed in extenso in 
Tue Montu for February, 1933, pp. 179 and 180. It now appears 
unchanged with the same excellent preface from the pen of M. 
Jacques Maritain. Father Bruno’s knowledge of his subject is 
most evident; a hundred pages of notes and references show his 
attention even to the smallest detail; and he makes us understand 
some of the difficult and disputed incidents in the Saint’s history 
and mystical experiences. He makes us see the Saint as a realist 
and understand something of his courage and patience and re- 
nunciation. In its cheaper form it will be of service both to the 
student and to the earnest Christian interested in this life of pro- 
found prayer and heroic sanctity. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


In The Key in Our Bosom, by Whyte Hall (Heath Cranton: 
3s. 6d.), the author gives a clear exposition of an interesting 
scheme for increasing the purchasing power circulating in the 
country, without affecting the existing monetary system, by an 
issue of paper-money (vouchers) through the Post Office Savings 
Bank. The vouchers would be paid to the unemployed as part of 
an increased State allowance, and then circulate through retail and 
wholesale trade and its employees, passing through the books of 
the Post Office Savings Bank at various stages. The scheme has 
been carefully thought out, and is presented here with an economy 
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of language. It is well worth the attention of those who are 
interested in problems of currency and credit. 

The author of The Christian Social Tradition (S.P.C.K.: 5s.), 
the Rev. Reginald Tribe, has undertaken to trace the Christian 
attitude to social relations from the days of Our Lord to the pre- 
sent day, and has succeeded remarkably well. After a short chap- 
ter on the teaching of Christ, he passes on to the Fathers of the 
Church and the Middle Ages. He is very appreciative of the 
organization and especially of the spirit of the Catholic centuries, 
stressing as they did the supremacy of morals in every sphere of 
social life. Then he turns back to discuss the social tradition of 
Israel in two chapters which seem rather irrelevant to the main 
issue, before going on to state the principles of Christian theism in 
terms which are much more Catholic than Protestant. The way 
is now prepared for a treatment of sociology, politics and economics 
from the Christian standpoint, a treatment which is markedly 
sober and, within the limits of the book, thorough. A chapter on 
the family, education and leisure, comes rather unexpectedly to 
divide the foregoing from an examination of international rela- 
tions and a rather inconclusive conclusion entitled ‘‘the present 
task.’’ Here and there one would have liked a little more definite- 
ness on ethical issues, such as birth control, but what one par- 
ticularly misses is any allusion to the social teaching of the Popes 
—surely no insignificant part of the Christian social tradition. 

The rapid and constant sale of A Catholic Catechism of Social 
Questions (Catholic Social Guild: 6d.), by the Rev. T. J. O’Kane, 
is a sign that it fulfils a real need. For though much has been 
written on Catholic Sociology, the pith of the whole matter—the 
underlying principles and their detailed application—has here been 
brought together in a hundred lucid pages, the study of which 
should do much to awaken and stimulate ‘‘the social sense’’ 
amongst members of the Church Militant, which makes a practical 
love of our neighbour a test of genuine faith. All the various 
regiments belonging to the organized hosts of Catholic Action 
might well adopt this excellent booklet as a ‘‘Soldier’s Manual.’’ 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. Sheed & Ward have chosen for the first of the new series 
of Essays in Order a translation of Francois Mauriac’s God and 
Mammon (2s. 6d.). M. Mauriac is one of the most distinguished 
of living Catholic novelists and a member of the French Academy. 
This is a slight essay, written in a personal and self-revealing 
manner. It treats, among other problems, of that of the Catholic 
writer, of the tension that must inevitably exist between the claims 
of a ‘‘disinterested’’ art and the sense of responsibility before men; 
in this the essay is to some extent an answer to the challenge of 
André Gide. There are some splendid passages upon the meaning 
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and reality of the cross, exemplified in the escape and return of 
that strange prodigal, Arthur Rimbaud. 


VERSE. 


We would describe Songs in the Night, by a Poor Clare Colet- 
tine (Sheed & Ward: 6s.), as a brave attempt, made by one who 
has trod the way, to express in words the inexpressible, that is, 
the mind of the contemplative. Guided mainly by Dionysius, but 
seeking light also from other mystic writers, she expounds to us, 
in many forms, and more intensely as she progresses, the joy of 
that ‘‘sleep of tranquil abandonment’’ which is ‘‘dreamless, be- 
cause the heart is awake, wide, wide awake’’ (p. 71). The im- 
pression produced is kaleidoscopic, ‘of many colours ever changing, 
while the soul climbs the Ascent, and shakes itself free of the 
bondage of this earth. When it has reached the height it finds its 
satisfaction in the Blessed Trinity; perhaps here more than any- 
where else in the book the author has best succeeded in saying 
what her yearning soul has wished to say. 

Grains of Incense, a small collection of religious verse by Mrs. 
Rose A. Carter (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), will doubtless find many ap- 
preciative readers to whom its pious sentiments and directness of 
expression will appeal. Purists, however, may regret the oc- 
casional appearance of ‘‘Cockney’’ rhymes such as ‘‘o’er’’ and 
‘‘draw’’—with others of the same nature—as detracting from the 
charm of the book. 


FICTION. 


With unabated energy and uniform success, Miss Jane Lane in 
Prelude to Kingship (Rich & Cowan: 8s. 6d. n.), continues her 
historical romances centring on the fortunes of the Stuarts. As 
the title indicates, this third volume concerns the career of Charles 
II from his birth in 1630 to his restoration in 1660, a tragic story 
of ever-baffled efforts crowned at long last by unexpected success. 
The development and the deterioration of Charles’s character—can 
his father have been such a paragon of virtue, seeing that he had 
seemingly no care for his son’s moral training?—great natural 
qualities vitiated by animal passions freely indulged in, high cour- 
age, patience, doggedness and unfailing humour, are brilliantly 
delineated, and the author moves with sureness of touch amongst 
a multitude of those associated with her subject and as carefully 
drawn as he: a motley crew at best, with a plentiful lack of prin- 
ciple and an overdose of self-seeking. She has little sympathy 
with the Covenanters whom she scourges with merciless humour 
as a ludicrous body of canting hypocrites: indeed, there are few 
who escape her satire except Father Hudleston, whom Charles 
met during his flight from Worcester and whose saintly personality 
gave him his first idea of real religion. Miss Lane is so soaked in 
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her subject that one hardly realizes what a weight it is of historical 
learning that she wears so gracefully. We are left eager for her 
—surely forthcoming—romance about James II. 

In the form of a romance, Massabielle, ou la Joie de Lourdes 
(Beauchesne: 16.50 fr.), Louis Lefébure, poet and novelist, en- 
deavours, and with wonderful success, to describe that peculiar 
fruit of happiness which nearly every pilgrim to Lourdes brings 
away. The miracles of Lourdes, whether physical or spiritual, 
concern the author very little; he is most anxious to catch that 
peculiar joy which hangs about the grotto, and with which he has 
come so much in contact in his work as brancardier. Hence he 
takes an ordinary family, weighed down by a great sorrow, and 
but little uplifted by its Faith. He takes it to Lourdes; lets the 
living devotion of the people, and the fascination of Mary, pro- 
duce their effect as they do every day; he has found a new, and 
telling way of depicting the grace of Lourdes which pilgrims value 
above every other, and which draws them back to the grotto year 
after year. 

In reading a recent fascinating novel—Ephraim the Jew, by A. 
Norton Raybould (Bruce Humphries: $2.00)—one is pleasantly 
reminded of Daniel Deronda. This impression does not imply 
the least taint of plagiarism or even lack of originality. The funda- 
mental theme is similar to that of George Eliot’s masterpiece, but 
on a religious plane. The semi-Jew, who awakes to the know- 
ledge of his Semitic connexion, is a young Polish noble confined to 
gaol with a Bible—hitherto unknown to him—as his companion. 
He discovers the unity of the Old and New Covenant, and finds in 
both conjointly intellectual satisfaction and spiritual consolation. 
The story is beautifully worked out and one is not spared the 
tragic ending, which one feels is its proper consummation and in 
the truest sense a happy one. Ephraim is the sort of Jew one 
would give anything to meet in real life. His career tells the story 
of a conversion without any of the defects which usually weaken 
that form of literature. It is sure to be popular with Catholics; 
it deserves also to be read by Jews. But do Jews really have “‘long 


eyes’’ (p. go)? 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Many school-teachers will call down blessings on Father F. H. 
Drinkwater for this last good thing he has done for them in pub- 
lishing Gabriel’s Ave and other Religious Plays (B.O. & W.: §5s.). 
The volume contains fourteen religious scenic presentations, every 
detail in which has been most carefully thought out. The first 
seven deal with Our Lady, and include the Five Joyful Mysteries; 
the rest concern episodes in the life of St. Peter, the martyrdom 
of Blessed Cuthbert Mayne, the career of St. Francis Xavier, etc. 
Some of the plays are in prose, some in blank verse; from time to 
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time there are exquisite verse renderings of psalms or other pas- 
sages from Scripture. Every play conveys its lesson, one which 
neither actor nor audience are likely easily to forget. Directions 
for the plays, for the selecting of actors, for accompanying music, 
are so carefully given that no further guidance is needed. To help 
teachers still more, the plays may be bought separately, the twelve 
shorter ones at sixpence, the two others at one shilling. 

In trying to teach vestment-making from a book, our expert 
tells us, Miss N. M. Wilby has attempted an almost impossible 
task. However, if studied in conjunction with a few lessons from 
an experienced hand—an essential for any beginner—How to Make 
Vestments (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.) should prove very useful. There 
are some misprints which should be corrected in another edition; 
for instance, on p. 38 where 2} yards of elastic are said to be 
needed for a maniple loop! On p. 34 it should be one stole and 
one maniple—not two, and, if 50-inch material is used for dal- 
matics (p. 44) it is not necessary to cut the sleeves separately. So 
far, and indeed somewhat farther, the expert, who is concerned 
with possible waste of material, but we have no space for more 
technicalities regarding this difficult art. Miss Wilby’s readers, 
in any case, will not rely wholly on the printed page. 


MUSICAL. 


A collection of Plain-song melodies Laudate Dominum, compiled 
by V. G. L. (Rushworth & Dreaper: 2s.), is very suitable for Bene- 
diction services, ordered according to the various liturgical seasons 
of the year. They are compiled chiefly from English sources; but 
we wonder, where other variants are in use on the Continent and 
in Solesmes books, whether it is wise to reintroduce the old Eng- 
lish variants. Uniformity is surely desirable. There are English 
translations of the texts—some by non-Catholic hands—as was the 
case also in the former compilation Cantate Domino. Surely this 
was not necessary nor desirable. A book of accompaniments is in 
preparation. 

Adoremus in AZternum, compiled by L. C. Smith, O.S.B. (Rush- 
worth & Dreaper: 2d. each or 14s. 6d. per 100). In this small 
collection there are tuneful settings of the ‘‘Adoremus’’ in the eight 
modes. They will be a deservedly welcome addition to the choir- 
master’s Benediction music. A book of accompaniments will be 
published later. 

EconomIcs. 


The aim of the compilers of A Source-Book for Medieval Econo- 
mic History (Bruce Publishing Co. : $2.50), Dr. R. C. Cave and 
Mr. H. H. Coulson, is to furnish the student of economic history 
with a companion volume to the many source-books of general 
political and social history, containing a translation of medieval 
sources, purely economic in character. The material is arranged 
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in a topical rather than in a chronological order. This method has 
disadvantages, for it often means that a document is broken up 
and distributed throughout various sections. There are six sec- 
tions and each is preceded by a short introduction giving a general 
survey of the conditions which the documents are chosen to illus- 
trate; and a brief paragraph accompanies each selection serving 
as a guide to its nature, purpose, the reliability of its author, etc. 
Much of the translation is the authors’ own. The documents are 
well chosen, the book well edited and produced, containing a glos- 
sary, index and a comprehensive bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources. It is the first attempt of its kind in this 
field and should prove of considerable value to the student of 
economic history. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Of great importance at the present time when the sentimental 
defence of so-called ‘‘mercy-killing’’ is so prevalent, is Suicide and 
Euthanasia, by Father G. J. McGillivray (C.T.S.: 2d.) which puts 
the Catholic doctrine very concisely and logically. Another, in the 
smaller format, Courtship (for girls), gives practical instructions 
for those about to marry, and on the choice of a partner, and is 
highly recommended to all in that anxious position. 

The Rev. Henry Johnson, S.J., in The Catholic Church and 
Reason, Parts I and II (Australian C.T.S.), vindicates in a very 
readable way the claim of the Church to be thoroughly rational in 
all her teaching. They are published in a neat and compact format. 

The Catholic Mind for May 8th has an excellent article by Martin 
Scott, S.J., on Euthanasia, under the striking title ‘‘Murder 
Dressed as Mercy,’’ and in the issue for May 22nd ‘‘Morality and 
Sterilization,’’ by Dr. Mahoney and ‘‘The Living Wage,’’ by Igna- 
tius Cox, S.J., touch with skill and thoroughness very living topics. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace, of U.S.A., has 
issued a pamphlet on the conflict between The United States and 
the Dominican Republic (10 c.) which arose from debts contracted 
with America and European capitalists. 

The Jesuit Fathers of Bombay conduct an educational establish- 
ment of which St. Mary’s High School Magazine for 1935 gives 
a most interesting and copiously illustrated account, showing the 
high standard of culture reached by the students in all departments. 

From the Jesuit Mission Press, New York, come three most in- 
spiring little booklets (5 c. per copy), by Neil Boyton, S.J., short 
biographies of North American Martyrs, viz., Hero of the Hard 
Trail (St. Noel Chabanel), Up Then My Soul! (St. Gabriel Lale- 
mant), and The Cheerful Giver (St. Charles Garnier). A fourth 
pamphlet, A Novena to the Jesuit Martyrs of North America, by 
John J. McGrath, S.J. (5 c.), gives appropriate prayers for the 
nine days’ devotion. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 


Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. 


Articles so submitted 


should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
‘“‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 











